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APPRECIATION! It’s written on their 
faces and spelled out in their lives... 


O one can be quite so happy as 

a boy ... especially one who 
has known the ‘seamier’ side of life 
and then been brought into a fel- 
lowship where he has been made 
to realize that people do care for 
him. This has been proved time and 
time again—at Boys’ Home—located 
in the mountains of Virginia. For 
fifty years now this institution has 
reached out to boys who have 
known all sorts of misfortune . . . 
the kind of misfortune which other- 
wise would have blighted their 
lives and distorted their personali- 
ties. During this time hundreds of 
young boys have found here a new 
kind of home... anew kind of life; 
the kind they deserve. And the rec- 
ord is a significant one. Out of Boys’ 
Home have gone young men with 
strong Christian convictions, with 
keen minds which have been sharp- 
ened by a good education. Today 
its alumni include many men who 
were standouts in college, who 
have won success in business. . . 
many who have won distinction in 
the service of their country in the 
Armed Forces. 


UT all this has been possible only 

because thousands of people 
have sensed how important Boys’ 
Home is and have been willing to 
share their own good fortune. . . 
because they remembered the 
words of Jesus Christ: “Inasmuch as 


— CLIP HERE-— — — — — — — — — — — — — —— —— 


YOU can make an investment in youth 


... you can help provide a home for 


you have done it unto the least of 
these . . .“’ Without such generous 
help, with the little gifts as well as 
the big ones, the work at Boys’ 
Home could not have touched the 
lives of so many. And there has 
been appreciation— 
ever so much of it— 
written on small 
youthful, smiling 
faces and spelled 


§ 


out in the measure of a full life se 
many boys have lived because oi 
Boys’ Home. 


OU, too, can know the very rea 

joy that can come by helping te! 
meet the needs at Boys’ Home... 
which is, of course, another way 0% 
saying you will be helping to mee\ 
the needs of boys who have noX 
been as fortunate as you. 


a boy who has no home. You can make any size 
gift to this great institution which has existed 
within the framework of the Episcopal Church 
for fifty years. For instance, here’s what your 
gift will do: 


$300.00—A year’s tuition 
$ 75.00—For three months 
L] My gift is enclosed 


$150.00—For a half year 
$ 25.00—For one month 


Name____ Be = 
Address_ 
City 


You Are Invited 


Won’t you accept this as an invitation to share in th)’ 
cost of keeping a boy at Boys’ Home. In the coupon t| 
the left we have shown the cost of maintaining a boy 
at Boys’ Home. Select now the category for your gift 
Remember—your gift may be deducted in computing) 
your income tax. Send your gift to BOYS’ HOME, cov 
INGTON, VIRGINIA. | 


DOES YOUR CHILD 
FEEL LIKE AN OUTSIDER? 


Childcraft 


willhelp you guide him 


getting along with others 


THT OR AAT Unp 
ee MZ 
* Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
Loy * 


» 
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ire how you can earn a set of Childcraft for your family. For 
information, write to Mrs. Lucile Orr, Childcraft, Dept. 4560, 
© 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois. 


Id Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division, Chicago 54, III. 
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You’ve seen the pathetic little figure—just on the 
edge of all the fun. Would you care to picture your 
child in the shadows? Behavior problems like this 
often have far-reaching effects in later years. 
That’s why it’s so important that modern parents 
have a guide to help direct their children along the 
proper course. 

Childcraft is the only help of its kind available 
to you. It is America’s famous child development 
plan, offering you the services of 150 leading child 
guidance and educational experts. In addition, 
Childcraft is crammed to the covers with pictures, 
poems, music, science, and projects to stimulate 
the young and growing mind. 

Childcraft can mean a better, happier way of 
life for you and yours. 


24 their future ! 
‘8 iP Yourhandl} 


Mr. George Smith 
Childcraft, Dept. 3560 a i 
Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois ee 


Please send me FREE, without obligation, my copy of the 
new 24-page booklet, “Their Future Is In Your Hands,” 
which contains a summary of “Education Is a "Round The 
Clock Process.” 


NaGitC=——= = s a 
INN AN ps = ee County a 
City- Zone State_ : 


My Children’s ages are —_—€ a. 


“ee boul SCHOOLS 
ST. MARK’S SCHOOL OF TEXAS 
Now in Twenty-Third year 


St. Mark’s School of Texas, founded at Dallas in 1933, is a 
church-oriented preparatory school for normal boys wishing to 
enter and succeed in the principal colleges or universities. 


Develop Spirit, Mind, Body 


A classical academic curriculum includes formal instruction 
in Religion required of every St. Mark’s boy. Students enjoy a 
full sports program. Each boy is offered instrumental and choral 
music instruction proper for his age level. 


Faculty of Thirty 


St. Mark’s enrolls boys from Grades I through XII. Boarding 
students are accepted in Grades V through XII. The faculty 
of thirty members is stable and carefully selected, representing 
over forty higher institutions. The Rev. J.-M. Frye, Chaplain, 
and his assistant, both are full-time staff members. Tests of the 
College Entrance Examination Board and the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board are integral in the academic program. For an illus- 
trated bulletin, address J. B. Davis, Registrar, St. Mark’s School 
of Texas, 10600 Preston Road, Dallas 30. 


HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 


The Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland. Grades 
7-12. Boarding and day. Accredited. College 
preparatory. Two study plans: “A” for colleges 
requiring C.E.E.B. Exams for entrance; “B” for 
other colleges. Small groups. Congenial atmos- 
phere. Music, art, dramatics. Riding, sports. Cul- 
tural advantages of Baltimore and Washington. 
Est. 1832. Catalog. Catherine Offley Coleman, 
M.A., Headmistress, Reisterstown 1, Maryland. 


LASELL . .. a two-year col- 


lege for women. Ten miles from Boston in 
suburban Newton. Liberal arts, vocational 
and general courses. Three-year nursing 
program leading to A.S. degree and R.N. 
LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Auburndale 66 Massachusetts 


KEMPER HALL 


Ohurch Boarding School for Girls. 86th year. Thorough 
college preparation and spiritual training. Unusual op- 
portunities in Music, Dramatics and Fine Arts including 
Ceramics. All sports. Junior School. Beautiful lake shore 
campus 50 miles from Chicago. Under the direction of 
the Sisters of St. Mary. 


Write for catalog 


Box EC e Kenosha, Wisconsin 


STUART HALL 


VIRGINIA’S OLDEST PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Episcopal school in the Shenandoah Valley. Grades 9-12. 
Fully accredited. Notable college entrance record. Also 
general course with strong music and art. Modern equip- 
ment. Gymnasium, indoor swimming pool. Attractive cam- 
pus, charming surroundings. Catalog. 


MARTHA DABNEY JONES, M.A., Headmistress 
Box E 


Staunton, Virginia 


ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 


A preparatory school with a ‘Way of Life”’—to 
develop the whole boy mentally, physically and 
morally. Fully accredited. Grades 7-12. Individ- 
ualized instruction in small classes. All sports. 
Modern fireproof barracks. Established 1884. For 
catalogue write: Director of Admissions, 


St. John’s Military Academy, 
Box EC, Delafield, Wisconsin 


TEXAS MILITARY INSTITUTE. Est. 1886 


Internationally-known Texas school. 


Traditions of manliness, honor, courage. College 
preparatory, grades 8-12. Study techniques, guid- 
ance. Small classes, All sports. ROTC. Episcopal. 


For Catalog write: 


A. B. CRAIG, Headmaster 
800 College Blvd., San Antonio 9, Texas 


ST. MARK’S SCHOOL 


of Texas 


Robert H. Iglehart, A.M. Rev. John M. Frye 
Headmaster Chaplain 


A church-oriented school for boys. Full clas- 
sical curriculum. C.E.E.B. and S.E.B. stand- 
ards. 
10600 Preston Rd. 
Dallas 30 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Episcopal Est. 1884 


For Illustrated Bulletin 
Write The Registrar 


Grades 5-12 


College Preparatory. Each student has individual 
academic goal. Speech program. Sports for all. 
New indoor swimming pool. Modern fireproof 
dormitories, Enrollment: H. S. 225. Lower 100. 


For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 
Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST 
School for Girls 
Under Sisters of St. John Baptist 
An Episcopal country boarding and day school for 
girls, grades 7-12 inclusive. Established 1880. Ac- 
credited College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Music and Art, Ample grounds, outdoor life. 
For complete information and catalog address: 
Box 56, Mendham, New Jersey 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


On the 58-acre Close of the Cathedral in 
the Nation’s Capital. College prepara- 
tory. Boarding, grades 8-12. Day, grades 
4-12. Sports, riding and varied activities. 
56th year. Catalogue. 


KATHARINE LEE, Principal 
Mount St. Alban, Washington 16, D. C. 


The beautiful 35-acre campus is well-equipped wr} 
class buildings, gymnasium, fields amd dormitorii 
The School's enrollment is limited to 300 studew 


& COLLEGES $< 


ff 


MARGARET HALL SCHOO? 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 


Country boarding and day school for girls. Prin 
through high school. Accredited college prep. Mol 
building includes gymnasium and swimming pool, 6-4 
campus. Hockey, tennis, riding. 4] 


For CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,” Add 
Slster Rachel, Prin.. O.S.H.. Box E, Versallles, | 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL For Giris 


Sewanee, Tenn. , 


Preparation for any college is gi’ 
at St. Mary’s. Also special work 
students who need it. 


Catalogue—The Sister Superior, C.S.M. 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL — 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine ¢ 


A boarding school where the curriculum follows st’ 
ard independent school requirements, but where 
emphasis is placed upon the Christian perspective. E 
4th through 8th grades. Applications welcomed {| 
boys of good voice. Choir membership required. Lil 
scholarships, 


Headmaster, Alec Wyton, M. A. (Oxon) 
Dept. A, Cathedral Heights, N. Y. 25, N.Y. . 


Founded 


1858 


Shattuck SDefool 


The oldest Church School west of the Alle heniesi! 
complete program of academics, athletics, ROTO, g 
life, and worship is integrated to help boys gro 
wisdom and stature and in favor with God and m? 
The Rey. Canon SIDNEY W. GOLDSMITH, JR., Headmas'a!! 
460 Shumway Hall, Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn.|/ 


OKOLONA COLLEGE 


Okolona, Mississippi 


Co-educational, Private, American Church Ii! 
tute for Negroes (Protestant Episcopal Chun 
Established 1902. High School and Junior Col 
—Trades and Industries—Music. 


For Information Write 


W. MILAN DAVIS, President — 
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“| didnt realize 
tS $0 easy 
use tilmsttips 


Orhool Mailer 


PROJECTORS 


PREFERRED BY TEACHERS EVERYWHERE 
FOR BOTH SINGLE-FRAME FILMSTRIPS 
AND 2x2 SLIDES 


Wie 
ie “ips 


Vy: 


School Master projectors are easy to operate. Simply 
insert film, flick on the light switch, and turn the 
advance knob. That's all there’s to it! Nothing to 
take apart or put together... and you show the most 
brilliant pictures you've ever seen. 


School Master 500 (illustrated with Rewind Take-up 
accessory, $7.50), complete with semi-automatic 
slide changer, standard case. 500-watt lamp. .$99.50 


Other School Master models from $64.50. 


FREE! School Master projector free of extra 
cost with SVE filmstrip purchases. Ask for 
‘‘Package Plan’”’ details. 


PUSH-BUTTON CONTROL J 
FROM ANY LOCATION SOCIETY FOR 
School Master Remote Control modefs Y 
permit speaker to advance filmstrip from j VISUAL EDUCATION 
anywhere in the room. , INC. 


School Master 500 with Remote y | 
Control (illustrated) 3 $119.50 eas GAR TOE | 
School Master 300 with Remote j 


Control... 99.56 


New Compact SVE “‘E-Z VIEWER” pe 
enlarges pictures 3 times SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. (A Business Corporation) 

Nee 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 
We re iinebioe. Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation please send items checked. 
Can be used on desk or 9 Filmstrip ‘Package Plan” details © Name of my SVE dealer 
held in hand. Cool; easily © Protestant catalog (J Catholic catalog [ Educational catalog 


loaded. Folds to fit in desk 


drawer. Complete. $14.95 RS re ee oe 


School or Church 
Address a 
y City_— = Zone State 
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239 Years of Service THE CHURCH’S CALENDAR 
St. Luke, Oct. 18 


; NATIONAL EVENTS 
Lave and Marriage Churchmen’s Week, NCC, Uniti 
: Church Men, Oct. 14-21 ... Anni 
These, we are assured, “go together like a horse American Church Union banquelaa 
and carriage.” Things which have been joined York, N. Y. Fifth Avenue Hotel, Oct! 
together, like bread-and-butter, salt-and-pepper, _.. National Convocation on the Chul 


r A in Town and Country. NCC Diy.j 
peaches-and-cream, had better not be parted. Home Missions. St. Louis, Oct. 16mm 


Their affinity belongs to the nature of things. United Churchmen’s rallies, NCGME 


And there are two features in a strong finan- eral Department of United Church Mh 
cial program which should never be put asunder 
—Social Security and Life Insurance. By their 
very nature, they belong to each other. “You 


Oct, 17: 
PROVINCIAL EVENTS | 


Province 3 Synod. Woman's Auxilil 
Joint Commission on Ecumenical Re 


can’t have one without the other,” if you want tions, Pittsburgh, Pa. Trinity Cathed) 

to take advantage of the opportunities open to Oct. 16-18... Province 6 Synod, Dav} 
ministers. port, Iowa. Oct. 16-18 . . . Province 
Joint Commission on Ecumenical R 

Wise men from East and West will write for tions, Davenport, Iowa. Black Haj 

facts to prove this point. Hotel, Oct. 16 . . . Province 2 Synr 

Rochester, N. Y., Oct. 22-24 . . . Provin 

! 2, Joint Commission on Ecumenical | 

PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND lations, Rochester, N. Y., Hotel Shefat 

Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 3, Pa. Oct. ark oY Province ee or 

“ ss sion on Ecumenica elations. Cc 

1717—Two hundred Thirty-nine Years—1956 bridge, Mass. Christ Church, Oct, - 

REGIONAL | 


Pittsburgh Experiment woman's retre: 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Forest Park Lodge, Le 
rel Ridge. Oct. 20-21. 


DIOCESAN | 
Healing Mission, Whittier, Calif. - 
Matthias’ Church, Oct. 14-18... “Forg 
on the Faith”, Providence, R. I. Cats 
dral of St. John, Oct. 15 and 22 .' 
Teacher Training Institute, Charles 
S. C. Church of St. Luke and St. Pq 
Oct. 16 . . . Clergy Conference gj 
Board Meeting of Woman’‘s Auxilic! 
Phoenix, Ariz., Trinity Cathedral, C} 
17-18 . . . Woman's Auxiliary anni 
retreat, Phoenix, Ariz. Casa Siesta, C! 
18 .. . Laymen’s conferences, Nori 
Va., Talbot Hall, week-ends of Octs 
and 27... Clergy retreat, Santa E} 
bara, Calif. Mount Calvary Chunl 
Oct. 22-25 . .. Woman's Auxiliary 
nual meeting, Orange, Va. St. Thom! 
Church, Oct. 23-24 . . . Clergy retre 
Pollack, La. Camp Hardtner, Oct. 2& 

[| - = ! _.. Diocesan Altar Guild, Albany, NI 
HMO Appointments St Peters Church, Oct.25. ame 

Union Retreat, Radnor, Pa. ‘Conf ferey 

Center, Oct. 26-28. 


He is a truly fine example of Gorham WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED TELEVISION ie 4 

Sterling Communion Ware, consisting ECCLESIASTICAL BROCHURE Dean Pike”, ABC-TV network. oi 
of Chalice 7” high with applied Cross; Ciborium il ay pm EDST = ae 
9 high, capacity 375 hosts; Paten 612” in diam- ; is ae uae ee Se me 
eter, with engraved Cross. Price of the 3 LY Cane Nouae Sherine 1 
pieces $265.00 CMI Channel, time and day vary. | 


Prices subject to change eee SEMINARIES al 
without netics, PROVIDENCE 7, RHODE ISLAND Web tasiciiel cass ayes OM teal 
as dean, 1l a.m., Oct. 16. l} 


ANNIVERSARIES 


Fifteenth anniversary of consecratio} 
Bishop Noble C. Powell, Baltimore, 


TPPPPPPIPPPIPIIPIP FREE RCEEC EEE ELE LEE Cathedral of the Incarnation and 1} 
4 


AMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS SINCE 1831 


Theater. Oct. 21-23. 
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The Cover: John 
Heuss, the 48-year- 
old Rector of New 
York’s big Trinity 
Parish, Broadway 
and Wall Street, pio- 
neered the church’s 
answer to the de- 
mand for new Chris- 
tian Education ma- 
terial. On page 24, he 
tells “The Story of 
Our Quest.” 


In Its One Hundred and Twenty-first Year of Continuous Publication 


CAT for the Bh rep of Otabe 14,1956 


NEWS 


PILOTING A PROJECT 11 


The Rev. Robert F. Jenks of St. Mark’s, Chicago, uses everything from jazz 
ecesions to Narcotics Anonymous to combat the ‘downtown church’ problem. 


ADVENTURE IN MIAMI 14 
Two congregations are buying a piece of property jointly. Each will have its 
oun chapel; both will share an educational-recreational center. One is 
Episcopal, the other is Jewish. 

THE LOCAL MINISTER VS. PARTISAN POLITICS 15 


Do Religion and Politics miz? The answer to this question was sought by the 
National Council of Churches in a poll of 10 leading churchmen. 


SHOULD CAPITAL PUNISHMENT BE ABOLISHED? 17 


The Rev. William A. Gilbert of California believes it should and has urged the 
American Correctional Association to oppose it. 


LONDON NOTEBOOK 19 


ECnews’ Anglican reporter, Dewi Morgan, tells of a distinguished missionary 
with a distinguished name, ond «a versatile friend and advisor of Princess 
Margaret. 


FEATURES 


EDUCATIONAL ‘SUPPLY AND DEMAND’ 24 


Two articles on the Seabury Series. Dr. John Heuss, rector of New York’s 
Trinity Church, tells “The Story of Our Quest.” The Rev. Randolph Crump 

. Miller, professor at Yale Divinity School, describes how “The Demand is 
Answered.” 


CHRISTIAN COMMUNICATION 26 


“I have sinned, Lord, but I have excellent reasons.” This is one line from 
War and Peace, analyzed by Malcolm Boyd. 


| SEARCHING THE SCRIPTURES 27 
| God the Inescapable: fourth in a doctrinal series. Even ancient Israel, Dr. 

Denton writes, had « hard time realizing that God is everywhere. 
| 


| WHAT THE YOUNGER GENERATION iS ASKING 28 y 
| Mrs. Dora Chaplin counsels a teenager worried about “hedonism” and parents ee 
| secking Bible study material for youth ond prayers for themselves. M. C. McC 
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THE BOY WHO NEVER LAUGHS 


Little Philippe never laughs. His ge Janene y 
of sorrow, misery and hopelessness, He trudges rns 
through his poor fishing village begging for scraps H omespun a S 
of food—filling his basket with pile oF firewood. 

Philippe’s father—a crippled war hero—cannot “ 
work, His mother is sick. Home is a cold, dirty by Grace Antho bf 
shack in Northern France. Philippe often goes 
hungry. He has no warm clothes and shoes. He 


huddles in doorways to escape winter winds. ‘ se] 
Philippe is sad and hopeless—old beyond his Seminary Day 
years. He has never known the joy of being young. Life at the seminary turned out to 
YOU CAN HELP! anything but what I’d expected. We liv 
A child like Philippe cam learn to laugh. Through your : ‘ rden 
Save the Children Federation sponsorship, for just $10 a in what Aabce? known as “The Ga Ape 
month—$120 a jae can provide ig to se ment” with our two boys, Tom and Dil 
food, clothing and many other essentials to a needy 2g 
child in at pea, France, West eihancigl Wes eee who were five and three. baa Gard 
or Korea. You will receive a photograph and the story o Ss nt of a lai 
“your” child. You may correspond with him. Your gen- Apartment was the baseme da 
erous help will become part of a larger gift of under- Victorian house. Upstairs were a libra 
anu! aa aa and classrooms. There were full size w 
Se a dows with bottoms level with the la 
OU aah Outside one was a magnolia tree, 


when the front door was open we saw 
chapel across the campus: a conver? 
stable, with a bell tower surmounted| 


| 


a simple cross. | 

Sometimes, in the spring, the creep} 
sprinkler would creep too close to « 
open door, and a fine spray would cases 
down the five steps and right into } 
living room. . 

The chapel bell rang at 6:45 A.M, | 
I could lie in bed a little longer w 
Bill dressed and dashed out, his cass 
floating out behind him. In one hand: 
carried a bucket of water and in the ot 
a bucket of chicken feed. He would le 
these at the door of the chapel, and 5 
them up after the service and carry th 
over to feed the chickens we were rais! 
The chickens had been dubbed by 


Y 0 u r C h d , S C 0 e g e y e@ a 'f S students, “Berkeley’s little lay-worke 


f Because our place was small, andi 
b e 9 i n t 0 d a y oO couldn’t have people in for dinner, we 
: instead, high tea. Some of the bach 
students formed the habit of dropping 
most every day around 4 P.M. The « 
dren were not underfoot, because they? 
their supper while we were having our * 
There were bull sessions, and of cow 
religious discussions, and a lot of jolt 
and laughter. Theological students, I | 
covered, are humans like everyone ¢! 
This was a surprising discovery. I | 
expected them to be long-faced 
solemn, and a bit pious. I thought I m¢ 
shock them. How did I get that way? ‘ 
were, after all, heading for the same g 
which gave us at once, a common bi 
An academic flavor pervaded the att 
phere, subtly, like an invisible veil, . 
stimulated our minds to reach towart. 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 


Carnegie Endowment International Center 
United Nations Plaza, New York 17, N.Y. 


I would like to sponsor a needy child in (J Western Ger- 
many, [] Finland, (J France, Greece, (] Italy, 1) Korea, 
or [] where the need is greatest. I will pay $120 for one 
year. Enclosed is payment for (] the full year, (} $30 for 
the first quarter, or [] $10 for the first month. Please send 
me my child’s name, story and picture. 


NATIONAL I cannot sponsor a child, but I would like to help by enclos- 
SPONSORS (a partial list) Thekeg eabeaeg ha Sip ED heesceco e eet a eh eee ee ly 
Faith Baldwin NAME 

Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
Herbert Hoover ADD BBS Siac sscsioe setenv d pssst aves ssc ea veodl ven team okie pecan hes eee rede 
Rabbi Edgar F. Magnin GUDY nec. a cae eA STATE ee” ECN-10 
Norman Rockwell, 
Mrs. Fred M. Vinson 


Contributions are deductible for income tax purposes. 


| ee a Se eS a 


Whether your child is to be State U. '78 or Stanford '67 
. or Class of '70 elsewhere . . . you have dreamt of 
the day since the doctor pronounced it a boy or a girl. 
Your child will work to make the dream come true. 
There will be long hours over books . . . good report 
cards brought home... relevant extracurricular activities 
undertaken . . . summer jobs to put money aside. 

You will work hard, too. You'll guide development .. . 
illuminate obscure corners of knowledge . . . encourage 
the dream in your growing child . . . and work hard at your own tasks. 

But no matter how hard you work, how much you have earned, the dream will be 
shattered unless you can shoulder your major responsibility . . . to carry the major 
portion of college costs. 

An insured educational plan offers double-channelled certainty that you can shoulder 
your financial responsibility. You'll save regularly and adequately for the day. You'll 
assure the dream’s coming true even though you do not live to Commencement Day. 


$4.50 yearly (26 issues—every oth 


koa ee ’ Ts ne 8 higher level of thought. All my pre- 

You will want the details. ‘ ceived notions of life at the seminary! 

LUR : fae lapsed in a heap. I was enjoying myst 
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a 4 sn RESS__ SUBSCRIPTION RATE | 
niurance Cori. | 
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week); Single copies 25 cents. Canis 
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additional and all other foreign sul 
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scriptions $1.00 additional. 
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EPORT FROM ISTANBUL 


The Middle East is today a cauldron of confusion, 
onflict and anger. Suez is only part of the problem. 
fhe Arab-Israeli impasse is another part. In addition 


yerious deterioration of the relations between the Turks 
nd the Greeks. One wonders if there ever can be real 
nd lasting solutions to these problems short of out 
‘nd out war in which one side kills off the other. There 
re few instances in all history where the sheer quantity 
$f hate has been so concentrated in such a small area. 
This is obvious to even the “sight-seeing American tour- 
jst.” As a matter of fact, it has frightened many of them 
}way from this area. I flew from Cairo to Jerusalem and 
from Israel to Constantinople in planes which were only 
‘alf full. It isn’t a happy part of the world to visit. 


Some Problems May Have No Solution 


+ Is there a solution? Charles Malik told a friend of 
jaine that the trouble with Americans is that we think 
‘here is a solution to every problem. The truth is, he 
aaintained, that some problems are insoluble. Malik 
jeels that the Arab-Jew problem is one of these. Is 
Jyprus and the resulting conflict between Greece and 
“urkey still another? 

! Little more than 100 years ago Turkey, or the Otto- 
‘nan Empire under the Turkish Sultan, dominated this 
ntire area. Up until the first World War, Turkey was in 
ontrol of the major part of what is called the Middle 
Last, although Greece had won her freedom early i in 
he 19th century. For a long time, especially since the 
yeginning of the new era in Turkey brought by Ataturk 
n the 1920’s, there has been friendship between the 
{urks and the Greeks. Today there is hatred. Much of 
he good will, built up over the years, was lost in one 
night last September 6th (1955). Inflamed over Cyprus, 
yerhaps inspired by their own government to make a 
lemonstration, the Turks in Istanbul attacked the 
reek community there, destroyed shops, and in a few 
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hours demolished over 10 Greek churches and badly 
damaged 40 or 50 more. The picture of the ferocious 
Turk attacking Christians became a reality again, 
although little was said in the American press about it 
at the time. I have seen the destroyed churches, and 
worst of all, I have seen the desecration of the graves 
of the Patriarchs in Istanbul. Those who went through 
that night of terror will never forget it. 

Our State Department seems to have considered this 
a matter about which they should remain silent. One 
American diplomat, when questioned about it, told me 
that “there are more important things at stake.” I 
assume that the more important thing which is at stake 
is the friendship of Turkey. We feel that we need these 
people as part of our defense against Russia, and it can- 
not be denied that the Turks occupy a strategic place 
astride the highway through which Russia might like to 
march in her obvious desire to dominate the Middle 
East and the Mediterranean world. 

But it should be pointed out that Turkey’s friendship 
for the West has never really been tested. The Turks 
did send a small force to fight in Korea, but in the first 
World War they stood side by side with Germany. 
Greece, on the other hand, has always been with the 
West in both world wars and in the post-war struggle 
against the Communist plans to control Europe. For a 
while only Greece and the English stood against the 
Nazis. Their friendship has been tested and their loyalty 
has not failed. They are part of the Western world. Out 
of Greece spring some of the deepest elements in our 
whole culture. They are Christians. Why should we put 
our friendship for the Turks above our friendship for 
the Greeks EXCEPT FOR MATTERS OF EXPEDI- 
ENCY? But if the foreign policy of this country is to 
be a matter of expediency, the moralistic speeches of 
John Foster Dulles appear in a strangely insincere light. 


The Patriarch 


In the middle of this difficult situation is the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, a great and holy man. I talked with 
him at length and learned much about what it means to 
try to be a Christian in a world which is organized on 
almost the opposite set of principles. He said of the 
Turkish atrocities: “We are not looking backward. We 
refuse to hate. We shall rebuild.” Never once did he 
speak of revenge and never did he try to blame anyone. 
While it is true that the Patriarch occupies a very dan- 
gerous place and that it is politic to say such things, I 
had a definite feeling of absolute sincerity back of his 
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words. He spoke of the “good neighbor policy” which 
was a slogan of our foreign policy under Cordell Hull. 
This, the Patriarch said, is his policy in Istanbul. For 
many years the Patriarch was a citizen of the United 
States and he told me that he hoped he could find some 
reason to visit the United States again. Behind his desk 
is a picture of President Eisenhower with the President's 
personal autograph and a personal greeting. On the wall 
opposite his desk is a large picture of Ataturk, the 
founder of modern Turkey, who was born in Greece and 
was a friend of the Greeks. Today the Patriarch is a 
citizen of Turkey and he is determined to do all he can 
to be a good citizen. 

In a sense the Greeks of Istanbul have themselves to 
blame for the outburst of last September. They number 
about 100,000 in a total population of 1,000,000. Yet 
they have stayed apart. Mary of them have refused to 
learn the Turkish language, or to be a real part of the 
country whose citizenship they bear. They have made a 
great deal of money. Many of them are very wealthy, 
as were many Jews in pre-war Germany. This may have 
caused a great deal of jealousy not unlike that which 
was directed against the Jews under Hitler, and out of 
jealousy grows hostility and anger. The Turk is not as 
excitable as the Greek. He holds his emotions in check, 
but when he bursts forth it is like an explosion. That is 
what happened on September 6th, 1955. 

We have not written much about Cyprus, for the 
facts have been thoroughly discussed in our secular 
press for a long time. The problem facing Britain is very 
complicated and cannot be reduced to the simple prin- 
ciple of self-determination. Back of this issue is the 
whole problem of the defense of the West, the fate of 
the 100,000 Turks on Cyprus, the balance of power in 
the area, and the unreliability of the Cypriot leaders. 
Perhaps our government cannot afford to say too much 
because we need the friendship of both sides. 


Is Turkey Sincere? 


Many informed people feel, however, that Turkey’s 
concern in the matter is artificial, that it is really an 
effort on the part of the present Turkish government to 
turn the eyes of its people off their own internal diffi- 
culties, to find a scapegoat for the failure of the gov- 
ernment to meet its own problems. There is serious 
inflation and economic trouble on every hand, despite 
the fact that the United States has poured millions of 
dollars into the economy. The government is either an 
out and out dictatorship or is fast moving in that direc- 
tion. The new press law which exercises a strict censor- 
ship is an example. There has been a steady campaign 
against the New York Times and the Associated Press 
because they have refused to say only what the Turkish 
Government wants them to say. Rigid price controls 
have helped to stop inflation and because Turkey is rich 


in natural resources and has plenty of room they will 
never be desperate. Yet the matter of foreign exchange 
is vital to them if they are to continue to secure th 

machinery and the automobiles from the West whi 
they consider vital to their new way of life. q 

In Greece, Cyprus is a burning issue. In Turkey 
doubt if the average man gives it much thought, or ha 
given it much thought before the government start 
stirring it up. Historically, since the time of Ataturk, 
the Turks have concentrated on their own —— 
problems. They have turned inward and have move 
toward consolidation rather than toward expansion. In 
Greece, with too many people on too little land, th 
tendency is to look outward. This accounts for so raul 
emigration to the United States, for example. It alse 
accounts for their concern about Cyprus. It appears t 
competent observers that there is more interest in the 
union of Greece and Cyprus in Greece even than iri 
Cyprus. Many Cypriots value their British citizenship: 
and realize that a British passport is a valuable assei 
when one does business with other countries. They ar 
not all for union with Greece, by any means. 

One feels as he talks with both sides in this trouble 
part of the world that each has become the tool of force; 
outside itself. It has all become so deeply entangled wi 
the bigger issue of the struggle between the East an 
the West, and in so many ways here in this confli 
over Cyprus are seen the results of British and America 
mistakes in post-war foreign policy. It is almost incre 
ible that we should have made so many enemies b 
doing what we really thought was good for other peopl 


Our Failures 


There are those close to the sources of informatio« 
who insist that the whole conflict grows out of Britain’ 
policy of dividing in order to control. In other word 
they point out that Britain always works on the basi: 
of a balance of power and that this is maintained bi 
pitting one side against the other and seeing that it i. 
all kept in balance. So, the argument runs, in order t' 
control the Middle East, they have encouraged t 
antagonism between the Arab and the Jew and now thes 
are not really trying to solve the differences betwe 
the Turks and the Greeks. It was even suggested to m1 
by a responsible man in Istanbul that the Turkish rio# 
of last September 6th were inspired by the Britis 
Foreign Office, which, I was informed, told the Tur 
it would be a good thing to make a demonstration i! 
order to let the world know that they were opposed | 
the union of Cyprus and Greece. I do not believe thi 
but I do think there is some truth in the contention th 
our governments have put too much faith in the iddt 
that they can manipulate and control the world sit! 
ation in such a way as to maintain a balance of pow | 
This can never bring peace to a troubled world WS.» 
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‘he atmosphere was a mixture of “Auld Lang 
” and the “Wedding March” recently at 
ist and St. Michael’s Church, Philadelphia. 
bands and wives, many long married, stood 
eir pews and repeated their marriage vows. 
occasion was the 29th wedding anniversary 
he rector, Dr. W. Hamilton Aulenbach, and 
wife. It was also an occasion Dr. Aulenbach 
< to urge a more lenient view of a touchy 
e. “The Church,” he stated, “must now cour- 
usly, conscientiously and with ecclesiastical 
istian mercy and love review the possibilities 
emarriage in the Church for today’s divorced 
le. ... Rightly the Church does everything 
revent divorce as its Lord would have it do. 
e a marriage fails and divorce results, the 
rch must cease being hypocritical about re- 
riage.’ Dr. Aulenbach believes it is not in 
spirit of the Lord to insist that divorced 
ns end their days never marrying again or 
ng in sin and adultery because of the rigid 
ons of the Church. 
Sredit boom: Another church has joined the 
r 17 Episcopal congregations which operate 
‘-help thrift groups, according to the Credit 
on National Association. St. Andrew’s, Cleve- 
d, O., has formed its own credit union to 
ourage economy and saving and to provide 
sonal loans at low cost. About 2,000 persons, 
luding members and their families, may join. 
; owned and operated entirely by parishioners 
ler government charter. Anthony J. Cotton is 
man. The Rey. J. C. Davis is rector. 


Jean Sherman E. Johnson of the Church 
inity School of the Pacific, Berkeley, Calif., 
‘ with the team of Berkeley and Phila- 
ghia archaeologists who unearthed the long- 
ied Old Testament city of Gibeon, near 
usalem, during a summer expedition. It was 
nd atop a 20-acre saddle-backed mountain in 
Jordan valley of el-Jib. Scientists believe 
ras built about 1200 B. C., but that its peak 
rlory was between 800 and 600 B. C. Gibeon 
-found through a chance discovery of three 
age vats in the area, with their owner’s ad- 
3s inscribed in an early form of Hebrew script. 
-expedition was sponsored by CDSP and the 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum. Leader 
Dr. James B. Pritchard, CDSP professor of 
Testament literature. ; 
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HE NEWS IN BRIEF 
Quick Reports from Around the Church 


‘Three Blind Mice’ Make One Tone-Deaf Policeman . . . 11,000 Churches Keep 
Doors Open on Week-Days . . . A Conference Center for Cottonwood Canyon 
. . . Something New in Church Architecture: Neo-Tea House... 


> In Utica, N. Y., police got a report one night 
last month that someone was jivin’ it up at Grace 
Episcopal Church. The chimes were carolling 
an unmistakable tune: “Three Blind Mice.” A 
detective climbed through a window and opened 
the church for other officers. In the belfry they 
found a man, a woman, a child, and a dog. The 
man explained that he was Frederick Monks, 
parish organist, and that he was organizing a 
carillon guild. His wife was learning to play 
the chimes. No, said Monks, the tune was not 
“Three Blind Mice.” It was “Holy, Holy, Holy.” 


> A tea house is their ‘cup of tea’: On its way 
up in West Covina, near Los Angeles, is an Epis- 
copal Church being built along the lines of a 
Japanese tea house. Laminated beams and nat- 
ural wood posts will support the overhanging 
flat roof of glass-walled St. Martha’s Mission. 
A giant white wooden cross rising from a re- 
flecting pool will be at one end of the building. 
A solid wall of small gold crosses suspended 
by wires in a pale blue wall will form the back- 
ground. The interior, seating 550, will have 
sliding walls. Architect for the revolutionary 
design is Carlton Winslow of Beverly Hills. The 
church is expected to be completed early in 1957. 


& Big plans are in the works for Big Cotton- 
wood Canyon. Here, amid the spectacular peaks 
of America’s West, the Missionary District of 
Utah is building a camp and conference center 
which is expected to be ready by next July 1. 
A lodge, which will double as a ski center for 
youth groups this winter, has already been com- 
pleted. It was made possible by the Woman’s 
Auxiliary United Thank Offering and from gifts 
from within and without the District. A planned 
chapel will be a memorial to John M. Landen- 
berger, an 18-year-old youth who was killed by 
lightning while mountain climbing in 1954. His 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Landenberger, Jr., 
are members of St. Mark’s Cathedral in Salt 
Lake City. Four cabins will also be built at the 
center. 


& Academic first: A course for Sunday School 
officers and teachers is being offered for the first 
time this fall at the University of Miami, Fla. 
Eligible students must be doing actual work in 
their churches. 
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> Something new was added to the Annual 
Homecoming this year at Boys’ Home in Coving- 
ton, Va., Sept. 20. It was also the Home’s 50th 
anniversary. Bishop William A. Brown, Southern 
Virginia’s retired diocesan and a trustee, was 
there to speak. The program also included a tour 
and a picnic box lunch. The Home, which cares 
for and educates boys from broken homes in 
every community in Virginia, is Episcopal-owned 
but non-sectarian. It is quite proud of a record 
which shows that many of its boys have won 
college scholarships and high scouting awards. 
Last year the Home was offered an anonymous 
gift of $100,000 to expand facilities if an equal 
amount could be raised (HCnews, Oct. 16, 1955). 
The matching fund has grown so large, trustees 
have given the go-ahead on more construction. 


> As of tomorrow, Oct. 15, the rector at historic 
Bruton Parish, Williamsburg, Va., will be the 
Very Rev. Cotesworth Pinckney Lewis, dean of 
Trinity Cathedral, Little Rock, Ark. He succeeds 
the Rev. Francis H. Craighill who resigned on 
advice of doctors. Bruton Parish has been in 
continuous use since it was court church for the 
Virginia colony. The new rector, a native of 
Birmingham, Ala., began his ministry in that 
diocese in 1937. From there he went to Bates- 
ville, Ark., and then to the cathedral. He was 
made dean in 1945. Dean Lewis has also been 
active in Arkansas diocesan and community 
affairs. 


> Things you didn’t know: 11,221 churches keep 
their doors open on week-days for meditation. 
This was reported last month to the Open-Church 
Association’s annual meeting in Gloucester, 
Mass. Roy E. Coombs, executive vice-president, 
said the need for this practice is growing be- 
cause more and more people want to visit churches 
during the week. He said the association had 
distributed 924,520 pieces of literature to church 
visitors last year, as compared to 547,686 the 
year before. 


®& Los Angeles County Jail conditions are “the 
worst I have seen in 35 years of chaplaincy serv- 
ice,” says Canon Richard Lief. The veteran jail 
chaplain was one of 24 who spoke last month 
before the Governor’s special commission on 
correctional facilities. He charged crowded con- 
ditions many times had prevented the holding of 
church services. He referred specifically to a 
young man, on trial for murder, who requested 
Holy Communion from the Rev. Harley Smith of 
St. Nicholas, Encino, Calif. Jail authorities 
denied the request because no room was avail- 
able and because the prisoner was considered 
dangerous. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 
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> A diplomatic assignment the State Depai 
ment didn’t make: The Rev. Henry Praed and t 
wife are in the middle of a two-month vacati 
in Europe, their first trip outside the §; 
Leandro, Calif., area in 10 years. Before th 
left, the mayor and his council called him to 
bon voyage meeting and gave him a letter a 
pointing him and his wife “official goodwill a 
bassadors to Europe as representatives of t 
City of San Leandro.” The letter asked “g 
mayors of cities to extend to the Rev. and M 
Praed all courtesies due them.” Fr. Praed 
rector of All Saints’ Church. 


> A delegation of American Christian you 
may visit young church members in Soviet Ru 
sia. The proposal for an exchange of visits 

adopted by the annual general council meat 
of the United Christian Youth Movement, a 

tional Council of Churches unit, in Willian 
Bay, Wis. Referring to an exchange of Visi 
earlier this year by NCC and Russian chur: 
leaders, delegates said, “the exchange... show 
be extended to all levels of the church’s life.” ’ 


> Mrs. George Drexler has joined her husba: 
as a member of the executive committee of { 
Andrew’s-in-the-Field, Somerton, Philadelph] 
They are believed to be the first husband a4 
wife team to serve on an official board of} 
church in the Diocese of Pennsylvania. The Re 
Donald Farrow, vicar, favored the appointma 
because he believes “women should share 
running the business of the church.” 


Ticking It Off 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has cleared t) 
way for airlines to begin reduced rates 1 
clergymen on a space-available basis. All ai 
airline has to do is publish and file the prop 
notice to the board . . . The Rev. Carlet# 
Sweetser, a chaplain at New York’s Bellew 
Hospital for the past two years, is now Associ: 
Director of the Presiding Bishop’s Committee ¢ 
Laymen’s Work ... The Rev. Eric Greenwow« 
rector of the Church of Holy Communion, Me! 
phis, Tenn., will be director of the Sewaw 
Summer Training School for 1957 and ’58 si 
sions... Alfred Sharp, Sr., Nashville investme 
banker, is new president of the Episcopal Chur; 
men of Tennessee ... The Rev. J. S. Stephensiil 
rector of Grace Church, Buffalo since 1950/ 
new dean of the Central Erie Deanery of the Ui 
cese of Western New York ... Missionary Dorott 
V. Inciong has begun her new work at St. Luk 
Hospital, Ponce, Puerto Rico. Ditto for Susa 
Carter, R.N., at the Hudson Stuck Memorial 
pital, Fort Yukon, Alaska. 


Nh 
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Running a downtown church is no 
y job. Priests all over the country 
faced with the problem of chang- 
¢ neighborhoods and the problem 
‘changing their ministry accord- 
‘ly. In the heart of a once plush 
a of Chicago there’s a priest who 
met the challenge head-on with 
srything from jazz sessions to Nar- 
ics Anonymous. 
The Rey. Robert T. Jenks believes 
: Church should go to her people 
her than wait for them to come to 
*, At St. Mark’s he’s carrying out 
belief and putting into action 
ional Council’s plan to discover 
VY ways to meet the downtown 
rch situation. He is more than one 
nm doing a local job. He is part of a 
sional program begun by the coun- 
s Division of Urban Industrial 
urch Work under the leadership of 
: Rey. G. Paul Musselman, execu- 
e secretary. 
fo aid the research-experiment 
gram, a fund of $25,000 a year for 
> years was given anonymously to 
» Urban-Industrial division. Eighty 
> cent of it was allocated in 1954 to 
lot projects” in 11 dioceses and 
tricts. These include Pittsburgh, 
issachusetts, Albany, Bethlehem, 
onsylvania, New York, Southern 
io, Maryland, Nevada, Texas and 
icago. 
Highlighting the problem, Bishop 
ederick J. Warnecke of Bethlehem 
d a National Council meeting in 
» spring of 1955: 
‘The failure of many city churches 
keep pace with the shifting tides 
population have made their mag- 
icent buildings shallow facades of 
. deterioration within.” 
‘Too many,” continued the bishop, 
‘e trying to live the placid English 
‘al parish life of the 1890’s in our 
stling present-day American life. 
” 
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THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


icago Priest Faces City Church Challenge 
ith Narcotics Anonymous, Jazz Sessions 


St. Mark’s Church in the sprawl- 
ing metropolis of Chicago is perhaps 
a good example of what the bishop 
was talking about. Today the mission 
church, one of the 11 pilot projects, is 
showing notable results in the Chris- 
tian Social Relations field with its 
rehabilitation program for drug ad- 
dicts. 

Located in what was once the “Gold 
Coast” area of Chicago, the mission 
church itself is the former mansion 
of a millionaire department store 
owner. The coach house, in the rear, 
is the home of Fr. Jenks and his 
family. Surrounding St. Mark’s are 
other once magnificent mansions. 
Across the street is the former home 
of one of the Church’s presiding bish- 
ops, Charles Palmerston Anderson. 

Through the years the neighbor- 
hood has fallen victim to shifting 
populations. The 82-member congre- 
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20th Sunday After Trinity 


gation of St. Mark’s is now 85 per 
cent Negro, 14 per cent white and 1 
per cent Nisei (Japanese American). 
Under the leadership of the Rev. 
Clarence Parker, St. Mark’s, in 1947, 
became a racially mixed church. 

This was the situation that faced 
Fr. Jenks when he was assigned to 
the mission church as a deacon in 
1953. Since 1954 he has been priest- 
in-charge. One of his first major ex- 
periments in his ministry to the com- 
munity was the establishment of a 
rehabilitation program for drug ad- 
dicts, set up along the lines of Alco- 
holics Anonymous. 

Narcotics Anonymous, also called 
the Confraternity of St. Michael, 
meets once a week in the church. The 
program is open only to men who come 
from the Public Health Hospital at 
Lexington, Ky., or directly from Cook 
County jail, where the Rev. James G. 
Jones, Episcopal chaplain, has a sim- 
ilar program. Fr. Jenks is assisted 
by Dr. Eugene F. Carey, a police de- 
partment surgeon who offers his time 
voluntarily two nights a week. St. 
Mark’s staff also includes a lay 
worker, James Mack, who will be or- 
dained in December. 


At St. Mark’s the Eucharist is celebrated every day and twice on Sundays 
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Fr. Jenks (left) believes group discussions in church homes are vital 


Fr. Jenks and Dr. Carey are in con- 
tact with some 250 “junkies.” Their 
work begins only when a contact is 
persuaded to stop taking drugs. Since 
breaking the habit often means vio- 
lent sickness, medical practitioners 
begin treatment with tranquilizing 
drugs. This calms the patient and en- 
ables him to begin functioning nor- 
mally. 

Frequently the priest refers ad- 
dicts to South Side psychiatrists, 
because he believes drug addiction is 
“essentially a sickness stemming 
from emotional insecurity, instabil- 
ity and immaturity, which perhaps is 
different from the view of law en- 
forcement officers.” 

His rehabilitation processes in- 
volve helping former addicts get jobs, 
working out adjustments with their 
families and regular counseling which 
seeks the root of their problems. 


Rehabilitation Success 


Two typical cases include a young 
man, baptized in jail by Fr. Jones and 
referred by him to St. Mark’s. The 
former addict -prisoner had never 
worked before and needed a job. Fr. 
Jenks got him employment through 
the help of the Illinois State Em- 
ployment office and ward leaders. 

Another case is that of an inter- 
racial, common-law marriage. The 
husband had been a dope addict for 
seven years and had another wife. 
The family had exhausted all normal 
welfare agencies. Fr. Jenks got the 
husband into the Lexington hospital 
and got help for the wife and three 
children from “Aid to Dependent 
Children,” a government agency in 
Illinois. 

“We are currently working with 35 

n,” the 29-year-old priest reports. 
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“During a recent two-week period 15 
people came to see us. Out of these, a 
total of eight were completely re- 
habilitated.” 

He describes the average age of an 
addict as 25, which shows the prob- 
lem is not primarily a teen-age one. 
His case studies reveal that 80 per 
cent of the addicts come from broken 
homes. 

St. Mark’s sends quarterly reports 
to National Council on the progress 
of its work. From time to time repre- 
sentatives of the urban-industrial 
division visit the mission to observe 
the program first-hand. 

The rehabilitation of drug addicts 
is only one important phase of the 
mission’s community-wide activities. 
The majority of participants in these 
projects are from the neighborhood, 
rather than the congregation, an out- 
growth of the pastor’s belief that the 
Church and Sacraments must be car- 
ried to the people where they are. 
Under the vigorous leadership of 
Fr. Jenks, the Chicago mission offers 
a two-fold program of evangelism 
and Christian Social Relations. 

There’s “St. Mark’s Vigilantes” for 
teen-age boys who want the prestige 
of “gang” life. Present membership 
is 50, but growing. Each Saturday 
morning the boys attend a Corporate 
Communion and breakfast at the 
church. They are taught that it’s bet- 
ter to be tough on the inside than on 
the outside. 

A Music Workshop offers frequent 
jam sessions. Fr. Jenks lined up pro- 
fessional musicians to teach young 
and old alike a new type of progres- 
sive jazz. The boys are learning congo 
drums; the girls, Afro-Cuban dances. 

“During a series of jam sessions 
this summer we had about 250 people 


crammed into the undercroft of th 
church,” Fr. Jenks reports. “Hac 
session began with a prayer.” He be 
lieves these to be the first jazz se: 
sions so initiated. 

Another summertime activity wa 
a vacation school and day camp wit 
some 40 children enrolled. 

Still another evangelistic approae 
to the community are cottage mee 
ings, held in a particular block wher 
a church family lives. Both layme 
and pastor invite residents of tk 
block to attend the meetings. Discu: 
sions center on the problems of ever 
day living and how the Church a) 
swers these problems. Three cottag 
meetings alone brought 20 new fa 
ilies into the congregation, with 
increase of from 20 to 71 childre} 
“This program will continue unti 
we hope, every block in the commy 
nity has been infiltrated,” Fr. J 
declared. 


The Eucharist is celebrated dail 
and twice on Sundays, with one of th 
latter services especially for familie! 
Coffee hours foster fellowship amon 


members. 


It was during his seminary days 
Seabury Western that Fr. Jenks firs 
thought of making city work his v« 
cation. He was helping out at Ho. 
Trinity near Chicago’s stockyards : 
the time. 

“T felt a challenge in the situatioy 
Traditional methods and efforts ha 
failed,” he explained. “Even the sma 
original response proved to be a chai 
lenge to press on with new method 
and break through the shell of trad) 
tion-bound ways in the Church,” i 
added. 

He is eager to stay with the wow 
because of its missionary opport”! 
nities — among others a city-spod 
sored slum clearance and redevelo: 
ment project to improve the physic 
environment of the area. 

The entire program at St. Mark 
follows National Council’s new cu 
riculum which declares “urban chure 
work demands a ministry of a raGl 
cally different emphasis and new tec! 
niques.” The mission has three yeaid 
to go in its “pilot project” status, n} 
ceiving a $38,500 annual grant fra’ 
the council. 

The future, Fr. Jenks hopes, vi 
see the drug rehabilitation progra’ 
set up on an institutional basis, apa! 
from the parish but related to it. ‘ 
would be a rehabilitation center in) 
separate building, but using the a) 
ices of the parish. We would increal! 
our staff, which would serve both t/t 
parish and the center.” 
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Story of Transition: 


hings have never been easy for 
ist Church in Windsor Mills, Ohio. 
“hroughout most of its 139 years 
parish has struggled along with- 
,a rector. A recent survey showed 
re was no Episcopal family within 
adius of 10 miles. 
at’s to be done with a church 
t has deep traditional roots but 
apparent future? 
he Historical Society of nearby 
tabula has supplied a happy solu- 
by taking over the church and 
verting it into a museum. 
ehind the society’s action is a 
ry that goes back to the trail- 
saking days of the Rev. Philander 
e. Coming to a clearing after 
g days of travel through the 
ests, he talked with the nearby 
tlers and friendly Indians. 
Within two weeks, 45 were bap- 
ed and 17 had received Holy Com- 
nion. In March, 1817, a parish was 
lly organized. That was two 
rs before the Rev. Mr. Chase was 
ed bishop of the new Ohio diocese, 
explains why Christ Church is 
wn as the “mother church” of the 
cese. 
n the years that followed, the con- 
gation showed a steady growth 
d, in October, 1833, the present 
tite Colonial church, built along the 


hio’s ‘Mother Church’, Now a Museum, 
ill Enshrine the History It Has Lived 


lines of a New England meeting 
house, was consecrated. 

Later in the century, as old fam- 
ilies moved away, the congregation 
dwindled to a faithful few, and in 
1891 the church was saved from ex- 
tinction only because a mistake was 
made in recording the proceedings of 
the diocesan convention. 

Since then there have been slight 
spurts, due largely to the interest 
of nearby rectors. But it never was 
sustained, and in recent years the 
Rev. Dayton Wright, of Painesville, 
has been conducting services in Christ 
Church once a year to keep the prop- 
erty tax-free. 

In taking over the church, officials 
of the Historical Society will find 
few changes have been made since it 
was built. Above the entrance is a 
small, square steeple with spires on 
each corner. 

Walking inside, the visitor is first 
impressed by a curved supporting 
beam of solid walnut. The pews, seat- 
ing 200, also are of walnut, and there 
is a balcony in the rear. Except for 
the replacement of the original kero- 
sene lamps with electricity, there are 
only minor innovations. 

Under its new guardians, Christ 
Church promises to remain an Ohio 
landmark for years to come. 


ved from Oblivion: Showing signs of decline and near-abandonment is historic 
rist Church, Windsor Mills, Ohio. It will be converted into a museum. 


Holy Communion 
Native American—1956 


Enroute back to Iowa from 
the West Coast, the Rev. P. M.’ 
Casady, rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Des Moines, preached 
at the Standing Rock Indian 
reservation, Bullhead, S. D.; 
where the Rev. William M. Fay 
is in charge. He later wrote in 
St. Paul’s bulletin: 


The door of the little white 
frame chapel stood open. Several 
small children played quietly 
around the steps and among the 
cars parked in the ‘churchyard. 
From time to time one or two of 
them would slip inside the 
chapel, wander down the aisle, 
and sit quietly beside an adult 
for a moment. Occasionally an 
adult would glide silently out 
the door to count the children 
and check their needs. The serv- 
ice went on uninterrupted. One 
youngster appeared carrying a 
small puppy not too carefully. 
Another larger puppy came and 
went at will. The young priest 
at the altar spoke English but 
led the responses, chants and 
hymns in a native American 
tongue, Dakota. The men sat on 
one side of the aisle, the women 
on the other. A mother nursed 
her baby, the first human com- 
munion. Defying custom, one 
young couple sat together with 
their first born. At the time of 
the offertory they brought the 
month old infant forward to be 
baptized. One is hard put to 
think of a more acceptable offer- 
ing than a small child pledged 
in the words of the service to 
continue according to this be- 
ginning. Here was plenty of evi- 
dence children were welcomed 
to grow in wisdom and stature 
and in the knowledge and love 
of God. Here was also plenty of 
evidence the abundant life as 
we know it was a limited experi- 
ence. Clothes were patched, cars 
decrepit, homes were hardly 
more than huts. The offering 
barely covered the cost of the 
bread and wine. Still, here was 
a Presence (“Where two or 
three are gathered together in 
my name, there am I in the 
midst of them’) and a Peace 
(that could pass understand- 
ing.) I turned to leave the pulpit 
wondering, “Was I preaching to 
them this morning, or were they 
preaching to me?” 
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Episcopal and Jewish Groups 
Find Answer to Mutual Needs 


‘The average person doesn’t often 
think of Miami Beach in terms of 
community endeavor and religious 
fervor. Miami Beach is the vacation 
dream of millions. Visions of bathing 
beauties, plush night spots and lavish 
hotels dance through many a vaca- 
tioner’s head. Also dollar signs. It’s 
admittedly an expensive atmosphere 
—to live in as well as to visit. 

Beach residents are not all among 
the wealthy. They have to balance 
budgets too. It was budget problems 
that drove a small Jewish group and 
an Episcopal congregation into a com- 
mon venture that seems incredible 
among people considered sharply di- 
vided in matters of belief and wor- 
ship. 

Last summer the Rev. James W. 
Rice of Holy Angel Mission (organ- 
ized in April) was looking for quar- 
ters for his 50-family congregation. 
He ran into Harold Samuels, building 
chairman of the 10-month-old Dade 
Heights Jewish Community Center, 
who was looking for a synagogue site. 
On July 1, the two groups began havy- 
ing community-type discussions about 
their common need. As Fr. Rice com- 
mented later: 

“Since the neighborhood is so in- 
termingled, we decided we should pool 
our efforts because of the desperate 
need for families to have a place for 
worship and the education of our 
children ... we’d made efforts to rent 


Seeing Double: Eight sets of twins attend St. Matthew's Cathedral Church School, Dallas, Tex. Front row: Pam 
and Penny Bell; Carl and Cary Haag; Lee and Danny Oates; Marilyn and Carolyn Wisner; 
Palamountain. Back row: Harry and Donald Stevenson; Marilyn and Carolyn Hood; Patricia 


sé 


stores, etc., but the rents were so 
expensive.” 

First Mr. Samuels had suggested 
that they both buy a site jointly and 
erect their own buildings on it. Then 
Fr. Rice suggested that they share 
the buildings as well. 

By Aug. 12, the two congregations 
had formed a holding corporation en- 
titled the Episcopal and Jewish Cen- 
ter of North Dade, Inc., with officers 
and five members from each group on 
the board of directors. 

By Oct. 1, they hoped to raise the 
$19,000 necessary to buy the land they 
wanted. At this writing, they have an 
option on it. 

The second phase of the campaign 
will be to raise the needed funds for 
construction. There will be a joint 
center with educational and recre- 
ational facilities. Each congregation 
will have its own chapel. 

Bishop Henry I. Louttit of South 
Florida gave his okay to the plan with 
the one provision—that the Episcopal 
congregation own the portion of the 
land on which its chapel will be built. 
This is so he can consecrate the 
chapel. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Samuels believes 
the plan is a “very practical solution.” 
Fr. Rice believes it will prove a “new 
high in brotherhood.” He also said: 

“We certainly gained a lot of en- 
thusiasm. . We have had many 
people congratulate us... . I’ve never 
seen people so happy about anything.” 
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City Wrecking Plan for Chure 
Has N. Y. Vicar ‘Up in Arm 


St. Cyprian’s in New York City | 
a “church of historical jeg 
believes its vicar, the Rev. Herhbe; 
C. Banks, and he’s urged his congr 
gation to “do all in your power te si 
that it remains standing.” iz 

A city-proposed redevelopment pn 
gram calls for tearing it down. } 
Banks wants his congregation to i 
form City Hall, in person or throug 
a representative, “of what our chury 
means to us.” He calls it a mon) 
ment to the “courageous peop 
who supported it through diffieu 
times seer | 

The church was founded 50 ye 
ago as a mission to West Indian a 
Southern Negroes in the area. Att 
time racial tension was acute int 
neighborhood. The trolley track 
the middle of the street was a divi 
ing line between area whites a 


Negroes. | 


“St. Cyprian’s,” explained M 
Banks, ‘was situated in the wh 
section. As a result, Negroes were é 
saulted when they crossed the li 
to attend church .. .” 

In spite of this, he added, thi 
“still had the courage to support the 
church.” 

The vicar questions the value of t 
proposed civic project, since it mea. 
the displacement of 7,000 families 
the lower middle income group wi 
could hardly afford homes in the n 
apartment houses. 7 


The Episcopal Churchman, Dallas 


William and Nancy 
and Michele Griesel. 
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Face-Lifting: Historic St. Michael’s Church, Trenton, N. J.—one of the oldest 
‘in the city—is in the throes of a redecoration project. The work, conducted 
in part by the men of the church, also includes portions of the interior. 


urchmen Divided on How Far Clergy 
an Go in Backing Political Causes 


Religion and politics don’t mix. Or 
‘they ? That is the question that has 
on long debated in the Church and 
the Church. 
t has particular application in an 
tion year—or at least so thinks 
» National Council of Churches’ Bu- 
uu of Research and Survey. 
[Through its weekly bulletin, Infor- 
tion Service, the Bureau recently 
upleted a symposium on “The Min- 
r of the Local Church and Parti- 
Political Activity.” The results 
e published in Information Serv- 
s issue of Sept. 1, 1956. 
olling 10 leading churchmen — 
ht of them ministers—the NCC 
nd wide points of divergence. 
ere were, however, three points of 
reement : 
Ministers have a duty to think 
‘ough the issues and take sides. 
They should not use their pulpits 
‘partisan purposes. 
How and where they express their 
ws, away from the pulpit, is up to 
: good sense and clear judgment 
the pastor himself. 
Among those polled were such 
ll-known public figures as Harry 
lerson Fosdick, minister emeritus 
New York’s Riverside Church, and 
spoken Congressman Adam Clay- 
| Powell of Harlem, who is also 
nister of the Abyssinia Baptist 
urch in New York City. 
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Non-clergy were Dr. Charles Y. 
Glock, director of Columbia Univer- 
sity’s Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search, and Samuel W. Blizzard, 
Associate Professor of Sociology, 
College of Agriculture, Pennsyl- 
vania State University. 

The one Episcopal clergyman tak- 
ing part was the Rev. Gibson Winter, 
associate of Parishfield, Retreat and 
Conference Center for the Diocese 
of Michigan. 

Professor Blizzard pinpointed the 
generally-recognized attitude to- 
wards clergy and political action, 
when he said: 

“The social pressures on the min- 
ister in most community situations 
make it difficult, if not impossible, 
for the clergyman to accept the citi- 
zenship role in politics that is the 
right and duty of every citizen.” 

He stated as a reason for this “the 
traditional doctrine of the separa- 
tion of Church and State.” 

The only way out for the good min- 
ister, he said, was to be “neutral, 
non-committal or indifferent.” 

Dr. Glock saw the minister as torn 
between “his own convictions and 
beliefs” and “his image of what his 
parishioners think his convictions 
ought to be.” 

“In the long run,” he concluded, 
“the influence of the church in so- 
ciety will be dependent on a minis- 
try which acts on its own convictions 


rather than one which compromises 
these convictions to the prevailing 
climate of opinion.” 

While inveighing against a minis- 
ter’s taking part in partisan politics, 
Dr. Fosdick spoke out strongly for 
his taking a stand on social issues, 
which, he said, were often tied up 
with partisan politics. 

On the “hot” subject of racial seg- 
regation, for instance, he pointed out 
that ‘‘(itis) much more than a politi- 
cal issue; it is, in my judgment, 
downright apostasy from the Chris- 
tian gospel about God and man; and 
a Christian preacher has no right 
to keep still about it.” 

On the matter of political activity, 
two ministers, both of whom had per- 
sonal acquaintance with the politi- 
cal arena, saw eye to eye on congre- 
gational participation in political 
discussions, but differed on the view 
of a minister holding public office. 

The Rey. Dr. James H. Robinson, 
minister of New York’s Church of 
the Master (Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. A.), who had run unsuc- 
cessfully for Borough President of 
Manhattan, urged clergy to stay per- 
sonally out of politics. He warned: 

“There is the danger of becoming 
so identified even with a good cause 
that we may lose our objective Chris- 
Han cripicisiie eis 

Congressman Powell reported that 
he can play both political and spirit- 
ual roles effectively and remain at 
peace with his congregation. 

Mr. Winter framed a theological 
view of the clergyman’s role as plac- 
ing “heavy responsibility upon him 
in the congregation for expressing 
the political implications of God’s 
word and for helping discern the 
Christian implications of social and 
political life.” 

The type of political action the 
various clergy in the symposium had 
in mind may differ widely, but one 
example which ties in appropriately 
with election year is that of The Fair 
Campaign Practices Committee, Inc. 

That organization, formed in 1954, 
makes a non-partisan, educational 
endeavor to insure clean campaign 
practices by setting up a Code and 
attempting to get candidates to sub- 
scribe to it. 

Episcopal churchmen supporting 
it include Presiding Bishop Henry 
Knox Sherrill, who helped establish 
the Committee; Mayor Charles P. 
Taft of Cincinnati, Committee chair- 
man, and Barry Bingham, publisher 
of Louisville, Kentucky’s Times and 
Courier-Journal. 
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Bishop Higgins Seeks Accord 
Between NCC, NAE Officials 


The Rt. Rev. John S. Higgins, 
Bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of 
Rhode Island, has been playing the 
role of go-between to stimulate ac- 
cord between two large and influen- 
tial Church organizations. But so far 
he has been unsuccessful in his pure- 
ly personal role as mediator. 

The two groups are the National 
Council of Churches, on whose Pol- 
icy and Strategy Committee Bishop 
Higgins serves, and the National As- 
sociation of Evangelicals—a group 
of churches not included within the 
framework of the NCC. 

Bishop Higgins, whose particular 
interest is Faith and Order, sent out 
feelers last Spring to NAF officials 
proposing informa] talks about 
“areas of common interest” between 
Evangelicals and members of NCC’s 
Policy and Strategy Committee. In 
this action, he said, he was on his 
own. “It was a purely private invita- 
tion.” 

Although he received a favorable 
reply from a long-time friend, Dr. 
Paul S. Rees of Minneapolis, a past 
president of NAE, and one other en- 
couraging reply, three of the letters 
brought negative response. One of 
those turning down the suggestion 
was Dr. Paul P. Petticord of Port- 
land. Ore., current NAE president. 

The issue was brought to focus in 
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Bishop Higgins’ backyard, when the 
World Evangelical Fellowship held 
its triennial international conference 
at the summer’s end in Barrington, 
1s Jl 

At the conference, Dr. Petticord 
stated that there could be no “rap- 
prochement” between the NAE and 
NCC and referred to Bishop Higgins’ 
proposals as a “dead issue.” 

Both Dr. Petticord and Dr. George 
F. Ford, NAE’s executive director, 
had a 45-minute conference with 
Bishop Higgins in his office. Accord- 
ing to the bishop, the leaders said 
they did not want to make any move 
that might antagonize NAE’s Ar- 
menian, Holiness or Pentecostal 
members. 

Dr. Ford was reported by Religious 
News Service as objecting to the con- 
trols which local Councils of Churches 
exercise over Protestant activity in 
certain areas. He told of a Rhode 
Island Baptist church which had to 
obtain clearance from a State Coun- 
cil of Churches to present a radio 
program, and of other instances 
where Evangelicals could not build 
churches without first obtaining per- 
mission from local church councils. 

There are some areas, however, 
where the two groups do cooperate. 
Dr. Ford said that both the NCC and 
NAE are represented in Protestants 
and Other Americans United for Sep- 
aration of Church and State, and that 
they both have a standing agreement 


GROWTH OF A 
SEMINARY 


Many of the Church’s se 
naries opened this fe 
with new facilities. On i 
not quite completed can 
pus, the Episcopal The; 
logical Seminary of + 
Southwest in Austin, Tex 
will begin construction 
a chapel before the “ti 
the year. Enrollment th 
year is 87 students from 4 
dioceses. Seminary opene 
in 1951 with seven studer: 
from three dioceses. 


about concerted action to be taken : 
the issue of an American ambassad« 
to the Vatican should ever be rat 
again. : 

He said representatives of y 
groups also meet with each ofhi 
through their official relations wii 
such organizations as the Amerie. 
Institute of Planners. But he addi 
that church planning is a field 
which the NCC and NAE do not §) 
eye to eye because of NCC comi 
arrangements, which parcel out t 
rights for development of new fiel# 
among its various denomination, 
members. : 

Bishop Higgins has had a long 2! 
sociation with ecumenical relatiow 
When he was rector of St. Martin 
Church in Providence before beco 
ing bishop, he served on a dioces¢ 
committee which discussed Chri 
tian beliefs and practices with! 
group of Rhode Island Evangelics 
headed by Dr. Howard W. Ferr/ 
NAE first vice-president and pre! 
dent of the Providence- Barringt! 
Bible College. | 

As bishop, he has appointed a co}! 
mittee to conduct Faith and Ord 
talks with other Christian groups|! 
Rhode Island. 

Summing up his feelings in t! 
NCC-NAE issue, Bishop Higgil! 
said: | 

“T don’t like to see two rival Pr} 
estant groups working at cross pt 
poses.” 
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iest Says Death Penalty 
eds More Crime, Murder 


hile he did not fully accomplish 
/ goal, the Rev. William A. Gilbert 
California feels sure he has a “‘foot 
she door” that might lead to a stand 
the Congress of the American Cor- 
tional Association against the use 
capital punishment. 
During the 86th Annual Congress 
the ACA and affiliated groups in 
Angeles, Mr. Gilbert presented 
f the Protestant Section of the 
plains’ group a resolution urging 
abolition of capital punishment. 
turn he was made chairman of a 
mittee to study the matter further 
report back to next year’s con- 
ss in Chicago. “I think,” he stated, 
e did accomplish something for the 
se of abolition.” 
n an address, the 52-year-old 
stor of St. Paul’s, Ventura, based 
argument against execution on 
experience with convicts and 
udy of the correctional system: 
“T have known intimately probably 
/many as 50 convicted murderers, 
er a dozen of whom were condemned 
d executed. Seven of these men and 
ys I have had a major part in pre- 
ring spiritually for hanging or the 
s chamber. 
Pal have known a great many pe- 
ogists, wardens, administrators, 
ucators, chaplains, psychiatrists, 
jards and others (many of whom 
ie here today to speak for them- 
Ives), and most, if not all of them, 
el as I do that capital punishment 
es not accomplish enough good to 
stify it, that the death penalty is 
wrong in itself and in the way it 
ust be administered, in its terrible 
ingers and effects, that it should be 
olished.” 
Specifically Mr. Gilbert is con- 
nced that the fear of the death sen- 
nce does not deter effectively the 
tential murderer. “I am firmly con- 
need,” he said further, “that the 
rtainty of being caught and pun- 
hed would be a far greater deterrent 
an no matter what degree of pun- 
hment.”’ 
Citing the discriminatory nature 
capital punishment, Mr. Gilbert 
iestioned whether murderers who 
t “the chair” were any more guilty 
an those who got “the yard.” 
“Those who cannot afford defense 
unsel, investigation and the serv- 
25 of independent experts to match 
at available to the prosecution,” he 
id, “are really handicapped .. .” 
Other factors he used to support 
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his argument against capital punish- 
ment: 

® Contrary to general belief, inno- 
cent men have been executed. 

& Some counties regularly return the 
death sentence; some practically 
never. 

> The ill-effects on attorneys, the 
judge, the jury, officers who have to 
perform the execution and innocent 
relatives of both the condemned and 
the victim. 

“T truly believe that capital pun- 
ishment breeds more crime, even more 
murder,” he said. “The degrading 
effects on you and me and on the rest 
of society must not be overlooked. It 
is our law, our court, our gas cham- 
ber, our rope.” 

Turning to the moral and theo- 
logical view, Mr. Gilbert cited the Old 
Testament ‘‘eye for an eye, tooth for 
a tooth” principle, which he said was 
repudiated by Christ. The clergyman 
also quoted Sir Walter Moberley who 
stated: “Capital punishment is un- 
Christian since its object is to end 
the criminal and not to mend him.” 

“We know,” Mr. Gilbert concluded, 
“that murderers are among the best 
risks for rehabilitation ...I have 
seen miracles of rehabilitation among 
murderers, yes, even among those on 
Death Row, and in every case there 
was sound religion as a major factor 
rio), Teg?’ 

Besides his rectorship at St. Paul’s, 
Mr. Gilbert is Protestant chaplain 
for the California Youth Authority 


at the Ventura School for Girls; mem- 
ber of the Public Affairs Commission 
of the Southern California Council 
of Churches and chairman of the Leg- 
islative Action Committee; member 
of the diocesan Department of Chris- 
tian Social Relations; member of the 
American Correctional Chaplains’ As- 
sociation, and associate of Erle Stan- 
ley Gardner in “The Court of Last 
Resort.” 

(Led by Mr. Gardner, popular de- 
tective story author and St. Paul’s 
parishioner, “The Court of Last Re- 
sort” is a group of people dedicated 
to helping citizens who they believe 
are innocent despite their conviction 
on criminal charges.) 

Formerly Mr. Gilbert was Epis- 
copal chaplain at the Washington 
State Penitentiary, and active in the 
Idaho Allied Civic Forces, the Oregon 
Prison Association, the Washington 
Research Foundation for Alcoholism, 
Washington State Council of 
Churches’ Committee on Ministry in 
State Institutions, and of the Wash- 
ington Prison Chapel Association. 

The Congress of Correction in- 
cludes such groups as the American 
Correctional Association, the Na- 
tional Jail Association and the Amer- 
ican Correctional Chaplains’ Associ- 
ation. The latter is divided into the 
Roman Catholic Section and the Prot- 
estant Section. Mr. Gilbert was host 
to the Protestant Section, which held 
its meetings in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Los Angeles. 


King’s Photo, Los Angeles 


Episcopal Participants in the Congress: Left to right, Canon Richard Lief, executive 
director, Los Angeles’ Episcopal City Mission Society; Chaplain Enoch Jones, Jr., 
federal correctional institution, Terminal Island, Calif.; Chaplain James Jones, 
Cook County Jail, Chicago, and Chaplain Gilbert. 
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Adjusting Integration Viewed 
By Dean Pike as Churches’ Job 


The Very Rev. Dr. James A. Pike, 
Dean of New York’s Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, has called the racial 
crisis in the South “both a tribute to, 
and a judgment on, the Church.” 

Preaching at the cathedral, Sept. 
16, the dean lauded the clergy of dif- 
ferent churches who “have been con- 
spicuous in witnessing and acting in 
the cause of integration.” But he also 
deplored “the bitter happenings in 
such places as Clay, Sturgis and 
Mansfield,” where violence has ac- 
companied the attempted enrollment 
of Negroes in formerly all-white 
schools. 

While admitting that “both before 
and after the decision virtually every 
denomination has on the national 
level decried segregation,” the dean 
declared that ‘‘on the local level— 
the level that is most sacrificial—the 
clergy and lay leadership have obvi- 
ously not sufficiently prepared their 
people by sound and clear teaching 
for what is their Christian responsi- 
bility.” 

It was the first sermon the dean 
had delivered since arriving back in 
the U.S. after returning from preach- 
ing during the summer in a number 
of churches in Europe. 

Dean Pike charged that the sin of 
racial discrimination “has not been 
boldly enough condemned, while ‘sins’ 


Bishop Keeler Dies 

The Rt. Rev. Stephen E. Keeler, 
69, Bishop of Minnesota, died 
unexpectedly Tuesday, Sept. 25, 
in Heidelberg, Germany. As 
Bishop in Charge of American 
Churches in Europe, he had left 
New York.Sept. 13 on an annual 
visitation. A heart attack was be- 
lieved the cause of death. Further 
details will be in the Oct. 28th 
ECnews. 


like drinking, smoking and dancing 
have received a much larger play.” 

Nor did the North escape the dean’s 
condemnation. There, too, he said, 
“there is widespread segregation—in 
housing, in worship, in schools—and 
it is clear that the church people by 
and large have little sense of sin about 
reagan he 

The dean observed that the crisis 
in the South was ‘“‘more dramatic and 
makes news,” but charged that the 
North’s ‘sin’ was greater, “because 
the problem of adjustment is far less 
grave.” 

“We need legal action and sanc- 
tions,” the dean pointed out, “because 
citizens’ rights are at stake and be- 
cause law helps form social norms in 
the long run.” 

“But,” he added, “the present 
events show that this is not enough. 
People’s hearts have to change.” 

“That,” he concluded, “‘is the job of 
the churches.” 
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Court Upholds Melish, Rules ; 


Election of Sidener Invalid 

The Rev. William Howard Melis 
may continue as supply priest oe 
battled Holy Trinity parish, Broo 
lyn, N. Y., since a rector has not bee 
legally elected to succeed him. 

That was the jist of a decisia 
handed down Sept. 17 by King 
County Supreme Court Referee, Ju 
tice John MacCrate. | 

In a 13-page ruling Justice Mal 
Crate denied a petition of the wart 
ens, four vestrymen, and the R 
Herman S. Sidener to restrain 
Melish from interfering with tk 
services and operation of the paris} 

The Supreme Court referee deni¢ 
the injunction on the grounds that 
legal quorum was not present at t 
election of Dr. Sidener as rector 
Holy Trinity, Feb. 6. 

Justice MacCrate ruled that Ho 
Trinity’s certificate of incorporatid 
provided for two wardens and ni 
vestrymen and that the parish hg 
only seven vestrymen at the time ¢ 
the election. Four of the seven vot 
for Dr. Sidener. The other three, pri 
Melish vestrymen, declined to atten 

The referee also ruled that 
Sidener’s election was according * 
canonical procedure, and denied t 
claim of pro-Melish forces that t 
vestry was obliged to consult the eo: 
gregation or abide by its wishes 


calling a rector. 


Melish Wins Second Round | 

This was a second-round victox 
for Mr. Melish. Supreme Court Jor 
tice Edward G. Baker had earlis 
denied a temporary injunction sougl 
by anti-Melish forces. The groune 
for the ruling had been the same? 
that provisions of the New York Sta 
Religious Corporations Law in refe: 
ence to a vestry quorum had not bee 
complied with. | 

Mr. Melish, whose political acti” 
ities led to a move for his ouste: 
hailed the ruling as a “vindication. 

“It is our sincere hope,” he to/ 
reporters, “that those who brough 
this action against us in the civ. 
courts will accept this decision am 
make it possible for the congregatio! 
without further disturbance of i 
peace, to proceed with its normal lii 
of worship and community activity 

The Very Rev. Charles W. Ma 
Lean, Archdeacon of the Diocese « 


Fling Out the Banner: The Anglican Church of Canada’s new flag flew for 
the first time at a meeting of its executive council in Kingston, Ont. Left 
to right are the Rev. Allan Anderson, secretary of the Ontario diocese, and 
the Rev. Canon H. R. Hunt, general secretary of the Anglican General Synod. 


Long Island, stated that an appe} 
was planned on the grounds that } 
legislative amendment to the ie 
gious Corporations Law had not bee 
properly interpreted. 
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1Be Roman Catholic in 2000 


| n Anglican clergyman has ex- 
tssed his fear for the future of the 


} will be predominantly Roman 
holic before the turn of this cen- 


m a parish letter, the Ven. Eric 
acy, archdeacon of Halifax, cited 
i possibility in an effort to 
ngthen the loyalty of Anglican 
irch members. By A.D. 2000, he 
hte, “T fear the Anglican Church 
fl no longer be the established 
mrch.” 
He declared the Roman Church 
ms to pin its hopes for success on 
fmathematical certainty,” based 
tan inflexible marriage policy, a 
ipline against birth control and 
| use of parochial schools to nour- 
young people in the faith. He 
ed: 
The Roman church has a perfect 
ht to make its own rules, but we 
glicans ought to be alive as to 
ere it is leading. 
We in the Anglican Church have 
ed to produce a quality of loyal- 
so our church which will stand up 
pressure. 
Are we of the Anglican Church 
thy of the position, opportunity 
1 authority God has bestowed upon 
If we are not, we shall lose it, and 
shall deserve to.” 
[he Roman Catholic directory 
ims three million communicants in 
tain. The number of baptized 
mbers in the Church of England 
astimated at 30 million. 


inadian Church Severs Ties 
ith Diocese in Honan, China 


The Anglican Church of Canada 
; been virtually cut off from its 
ssionary diocese of Honan, China. 
w the last link is broken. 

\t the recent annual meeting of 


Canadian church’s executive 


incil, delegates voted to liquidate 
$23,000 Honan reserve fund and 
the money elsewhere. 

“he action was taken after Bishop 
D. Martin of Saskatchewan de- 
ibed his meeting with Bishop 
H. Ting of the Holy Catholic 
irch in China (Anglican) at the 
rld Council of Churches’ Central 
nmittee sessions in Hungary. 

He told me,” said Bishop Martin, 
at the Church in China was self- 
porting, self-propagating and 
-governing now and will not take 
‘money from the West...” 
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London Notebook 


by Dewi Morgan 


Roman Protest: From time to 
time some newspaper or other decides 
to run a story suggesting that the 
British Royal Family is showing an 
increasing regard for the Roman 
Catholic Church. Some papers even 
dare to suggest that members of that 
family may become Romans. 

One of last month’s Catholic Times 
(London’s oldest Roman newspaper, 
circulation 75,000 a week) is a lot 
nearer the truth. It “registered a pro- 
test” that the Queen was not repre- 
sented at the funeral of Cardinal 
Griffin, Archbishop of Westminster. 
Its editorial said: “There are in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations 
nearly 30 million Catholics and even 
though there are Cardinals in Aus- 
tralia and Canada the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster is still re- 
garded as the outstanding person in 
that great body of subjects giving al- 
legiance to the Crown. Catholics are 
no longer an inconsiderable group 
among British peoples. The Crown is 
represented at the Vatican because 
of the important part Catholics play 
in the Commonwealth. But at the top 
of the civil administration old preju- 
dices still exist.” 

If the Queen or her family were so 
interested in the Roman Church it is 
fairly certain that such words would 
not have appeared. 


She Went To Africa: A mission- 
ary with a distinguished name has 
just died. She was 81-year-old Mary 
Ann Bravery Attlee, a sister of Brit- 
ain’s Labor Leader and ex-Prime 
Minister, Lord Attlee. 

Born in 1875 she stayed at home, 
in deference to her solicitor father’s 
wishes, until she was 35. On his death 
she offered herself for service in In- 
dia, but her health was not considered 
good enough, so she went to work for 
the South Africa Church Railway 
Mission—an Anglican organization 
serving isolated groups of railway 
workers. She was licensed as a lay 
worker by the Archbishop of Cape- 
town. For a time she was Diocesan 
Inspector of Sunday Schools in Jo- 
hannesburg. 


When the General Secretary of the 
Railway Mission died, she took his 
place in Westminster for over four 
years, but resigned this to return to 
Africa. Subsequently she spent most 
of her time working among Africans, 
especially with half-caste girls in the 
slums. She was the founder of the 
now famous “Cape Flats Distress As- 
sociation.” 


The Versatile Mr. Phipps: The 
Rey. Simon Phipps, Chaplain of Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, is a man of 
many parts. A close friend and ad- 
visor of Princess Margaret and not 
infrequently seen in her company at 
theatres and on other occasions, 34- 
year-old Mr. Phipps took Holy Orders 
after being demobilized from the 
Coldstream Guards. During the war 
he was twice wounded and won the 
M.C. 

He is also known as a writer of 
saucy revue songs. One of them, 
called “Original Sin,” begins with 
“Can anyone think of an original 
sin? Can ayone tell me where to 
begin?” Some of them have been set 
to music by the Rev. Geoffrey Beau- 
mont, 5l-year-old Chaplain to the 
British Embassy in Madrid. They 
have been described as “the clerical 
Gilbert and Sullivan.” 

Mr. Phipps has just finished his 
summer vacation, spent working at a 
factory bench at seven pounds (about 
$20) a week “in order to gain first- 
hand knowledge of industrial condi- 
tions.” He lived in a tiny house and 
queued up each day for a workman’s 
bus. Few of his fellow-workers knew 
his identity. 


Where Does The Archbishop 
Stop? The Archbishop of Canterbury 
is not unaware that as long as he 
makes forthright statements he will 
have certain sections of the press 
gunning for him. This is not likely to 
make him lose much sleep, especially 
when he finds a newspaper with a 
headline “The Archbishop Must Go,” 
and the same paper, not long after- 
wards, running an equally large head- 
line: “The Archbishop Has Gone Too 
Far 
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The Curriculum 


As Church Schools all across the land begin a new 
term this fall, their teachers and leaders will be having 
a lot to say about “curriculum.” Some will be using the 
“New Curriculum,” some will have found a “reasonable 
alternative,” while still others will be muddling along 
without much of a plan at all. 

What is curriculum, anyway? What is the main point 
which many of us miss? We believe that the central fact 
about the curriculum in Christian Education is that it 
includes the total life of the Christian Fellowship. We 
are teaching by what we are, what we do to and for 
each other, and by the attitudes which characterize our 
common life in the Church. It is a truism to say that 
what we do speaks louder than what we say. 


It is obvious, or should be, that one of the most vital 
needs of every man that has breath is the need to belong, 
to be accepted and recognized as a significant and valu- 
able member of a group that matters. In Holy Baptism 
we believe that we are made members of God’s Family, 
the Church, and that we become thereby His sons and 
daughters, princes and princesses in His Kingdom. One 
of the chief functions of Christian Education is to help 
growing persons to realize WHO THEY ARE. From 
the realization of this new and wonderful relationship 
to God and to each other should spring the security of 
faith and the demand of Christian ethics. The appeal 
to fear is no longer strong enough to make men good, 
nor is the hope of reward sharp enough to guide our 
children into the paths of righteousness. God has made 
us MEMBERS OF HIS FAMILY. The principle of 
Noblesse Oblige works within the living fellowship to 
help us want to live up toward what we are. 

If this is to be anything more than words the program 
in Christian Education must aim to make people con- 
scious of what they have been made by virtue of the 
Grace of their Baptism. This can be achieved only when 
the Church is truly the Church, when there is at the 
heart of the parish a vital fellowship of warm and per- 
sonal concern. This conviction is close to the heart of the 
“New Curriculum,” and for that reason we believe that 
it is essentially sound. We are teaching by everything 
we do. Through the living Fellowship the great words 
and propositions of our Faith come alive and only in this 
context do they have relevance to the needs of the men 
and women for whom our Saviour lived and died. 


Gdtoviels 


The Church in Cyprus : 


It is difficult for most of us to realize the ie 
the Orthodox Church in Cyprus. The first reac 
to be disgusted with the political activities of ¢ 
leaders and to be especially critical of the acti¢ 
Archbishop Makarios. It seems that he has been a 
to terrorist cruelty which can hardly commend 
a man of a worthy Christian witness. But a few 
need to be faced before we pass final judgment. 


The political actions of Greek church leaders ¢ 
understood only against the background from 
they arise. After the Fall of Constantinople in 144 
entire Greek people came under the domination | 
Turks. The Greeks were not allowed to have theik 
schools. Only in the Orthodox Church was Gree 
ture kept alive and only in their church leaders d 
Greek people have any central leadership at all. . 
with the Patriarch and with the Greek bishops thi 
Turkish Sultan chose to deal. In time, the church k 
became the only real contact between the Greek 7 
and their masters. After the Greek liberation the 
cal position of the bishops was not given up. Tedi 
Greek Church occupies a position in relation to thi 
which is unique in Christendom. 


But if the Greek bishops and archbishops = 
occupy such a position of political leadership, e¥ 
relations between their own people and other nz 
we maintain that they must accept a responsibili| 
deeper than that of political expediency. If a bis 
a bishop in the Church of God, he represents the ¢ 
Christian Church no matter by what name his pari 
branch of the Church may be called. If the charge! 


brought against Makarios are true, this is a mat 
vital concern for all Christians. 


The British Colonial Office claims to have proc 
the terrorist leader in Cyprus, George Grivas, has 
acting under the personal direction of Archli 
Makarios. The proof consists of the personal dit} 
Grivas which the Colonial Office maintains is Vv. 
in his own hand and which has recently been capi! 
The documents are said to prove: 

a. That Archbishop Makarios personally took | 
ing part in the foundation and initial operationa! 
ning of the E. O. K. A. organization. 


— 


b. That his personal approval was even sougi 
the date for the commencement of operations. | 


That he personally provided money for sumggling 
into Cyprus for the murder of his fellow country- 
nd members of the security forces. 


these charges can be supported it is evident that 
g the time when the British Government was 
g the Archbishop to denounce the use of violence 
s island he was actually in a position to order it 


p- This he did not do. 


se who have opposed the deportation of the Arch- 
p have done so because they felt that he was a 
rate influence and because they knew that it will 
xt to impossible to find anyone else with whom 
ritish can negotiate. We are not sure that the case 
st Makarios is actually as clear-cut as the Colonial 
would have us think. There is no evidence that 
rios always agreed with the terrorist leader or 
e had any effective authority over him. We must 
nd a final judgment until more of the facts are 
ble and we hear Makarios’ side of the matter. But 
ing remains sure in any case, that Archbishop 
r was more realistic than the Colonial Office when 
sisted in the House of Lords that Makarios must 


alled. 


cannot always choose the people with whom we 
siness. Many of those who detest what Makarios 
3 to stand for (and that includes many Greek 
ots who do not want their Church mixed up in 
ss) realize that only Makarios can conduct nego- 
ns on the Greek Cypriots’ behalf. The Spectator, 
qenting on this fact, recently said that to admit this 
ertainly involve a climb-down by the Government: 
it is worth remembering that it is less of a drop 
that taken in similar circumstances by Lloyd 
ze in 1921. For years he had argued that negotia- 
with de Valera were in practice unnecessary (‘we 
amurder by the throat’) and in principle impos- 
unless the Irish renounced terrorism as a weapon. 
mand that Makarios repudiate terrorism, now that 
s almost achieved its object, would be equally 
Mistic....” 
this strange situation it may be well indeed to 
old judgment until the facts are in. But the Chris- 
vorld can and should pray that Christian leaders in 
ads, including Cyprus, will strive to put Christian 
iples above national expediency even in their strug- 
or the freedom of their people. 


CATHOLIC FOR EVERY TRUTH OF GOD . 


A Letter from England 


A Bishop of the Church recently shared with us a 
letter from a clergyman in England which was a very 
articulate plea for better understanding between the 
United States and Britain. It set us to thinking about 
how little we really know about England and her prob- 
lems in the world today, and how inadequately the 
British understand us. This situation can have tragic 
consequences if it ever leads us to lose sight of how 
much we need each other in the present struggle for the 
mind and the soul of the world. 

In our criticism of Britain’s actions in Cyprus and in 
Suez, we often lose sight of the actual facts and fail to 
realize how much is at stake. We sometimes forget that 
Britain has changed a great deal since she had trouble 
with certain of her colonies in 1776. 

In the letter from England, to which we have referred, 
some interesting questions regarding American reac- 
tions to world politics are cited. “For instance,” the 
letter says, “the term ‘colonialism’ is quite inapplicable 
to the sort of situation which exists both in Cyprus and 
in relation to the Suez Canal. The fact that it is used 
both in the U.S.A. and Egypt is doubtless a case of the 
sins of the fathers being borne by their children. In the 
interest of truth we must discover some other termin- 
ology. Otherwise ill disposed people (such as Nasser in 
Egypt) will denominate all international control under 
the United Nations as ‘colonialism’. Just because West- 
2rn nations more than Eastern nations are more often 
than not in the possession of the ‘know how’ they have 
at present to bear the major part of the burden of inter- 
national administration. So far as I know, in no English 
political party and in no Englishmen today is there a 
vestige left of the old spirit of colonialism. (Editor’s 
Note: Here our friend has, to say the least, somewhat 
stretched his point.) It has long since been replaced by 
the conviction that when you get rid of colonialism 
you do not get rid of the ‘white man’s burden.’ Actually, 
at the moment America has to carry more of that burden 
than England, but we have both got to do a bit of it. 
We need some new terminology to explain what we mean 
by it and some very hard thinking to discover just what 
is demanded of us and when and how our contribution 
is to be made. If we are to help one another in this we 
must get down alongside one another with a view to 
understanding rather than to criticism.” 


. . PROTESTANT AGAINST THE ERRORS OF MAN 
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A partial bist of the cathors published by She Seabury Press 


James Thayer Addison 
Denis Baly 

George W. Barrett 
Stephen F. Bayne, Jr. 
John C. Bennett 

Pau! Bergevin 

James Franklin Bethune-Baker 
Enid Blyton 

J. V. Langmead Casserley 
R. J. Cruickshank 
Powel Mills Dawley 
Gardiner M. Day 
Robert C. Dentan 

F. W. Dillistone 

Angus Dun 

L. E. Elliott-Binns 

Flora S. Fender 
Hughell E. W. Fosbroke 
Elizabeth Goudge 
Frederick C. Grant 

H. G. G. Herklots 

John Heuss 

Revel L. Howe 

Howard A. Johnson 
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John H. Johnson 
Robert A. Johnston 
Charles D. Kean 
James W. Kennedy 
E. G. Knapp-Fisher 

J. H. Oldham 

Robert S. Lambert 
McEwan Lawson 
Leonora E. Lea 

Henry Irving Louttit 
Clara O. Loveland 
George W. R. MacCray 
A. Allan McArthur 

T. R. Milford 
Randolph Crump Miller 
Sir Walter Moberly 
Eric Montizambert 
Dwight Morris 

Du Bose Murphy 
Geoffrey Murray 
Austin Pardue 

James A. Pike 

W. Norman Pittenger 
Charles E. Raven 
James Riddell 


Corwin C. Roach 
Marion Benedict Rollins 
Wallace Eugene Rollins 
Erik Routley 

Gilbert Russell 

Dorothy L. Sayers 
Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. 
H. Robert Smith 
Charles Smyth 

Charles R. Stinnette, Jr. 
Bengt Sundkler 

John Wallace Suter 
Theodore M. Switz 
James S. Thomson 
Robert H. Thouless 

G. B. Verity 

Chad Walsh 

Theodore O. Wedel 

A. E. Welsford 

Anita Wheatcroft 
Lewis Bliss Whittemore 
Robert Woodifield 
Basil A. Yeaxlee 
Nicolas Zernov 
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A TRUSTED NAME 
IN RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


; 

i the five years of its existence The Seabury 
tress has produced nearly a million books. 
jome have enjoyed “best seller’ sales. And 
tmong them has been a wide variety of appeal 
| titles of significance for both the clergy and 
he laity . . . for those who were initiating 
hemselves in Christian fellowship as well as 
or those dealing with advanced theological 
joncepts. In so short a time The Seabury Press 
as assumed a place of distinction among the 
fficial, church-owned publishing houses of this 
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LOOK FOR THE SEABURY PRESS 
SEAL WHERE BOOKS ARE SOLD 
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country. But perhaps its most important 
achievement has been that the name, The 
Seabury Press, on the title page of a book, has 
become a mark of trust—a real indication of 
worth. 


The publications of The Seabury Press are 
available in most fine bookstores, religious, 
secular, and department, and in many public 
libraries. Ask for them when you visit your 
bookseller or library. 


t 


LAMENESS: 
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The Seabury Series: Despite 


THE STORY 
OF 
OUR QUEST 


- Adequate preparation by teachers, clergy, parents 
is the key to the success of the new curriculum 


By JOHN HEUSS 


T THE General Convention in San Francisco in 
1948, I reported, as director of National Coun- 
cil’s new Department of Christian Education, that 
teaching materials for Sunday Schools would require 
ten years to produce. Dr. Hunter and his colleagues 
published courses in 1955 for Grades 1, 4, and 7. 
Now im 1956 there have been added courses for the 
kindergarten and Grades 2, 5, and 8. Next year the 
pre-kindergarten material and Grades 3, 6, and 9 
will be ready. Thus, in just about the length of time 
which was predicted, the first edition of the Seabury 
Series will have been completed. 

I hope nobody will conclude that the National 
Church’s work is about over in Christian Education. 
The present leadership of the National Department 
is to be congratulated on the production of these ma- 
terials. Few men appreciate more than I what a 
big job has been done. Nevertheless, there is before 
us the biggest task of all. One part of that task 
belongs to the Church as a whole. It is to grow to 
be the kind of a Church which can realistically reflect 
the quality of Christian life these courses envision. 


The Rey. Dr. John Heuss, pictured on the cover, has been 
rector of New York’s Trinity Parish since 1952. As na- 
tional director of Christian education from 1947-52, he 
launched the program now called the Seabury Series. 


many objections, it is chang 


The other part belongs to the Department. It is 
seek for constant improvement in present materia 
and methods. What we have now is only the fir 
edition. Experience, time, patience and coopera 
will produce better editions. I for one am general 
satisfied with what has been accomplished so far. * 

To my mind the Seabury Series has courageous! 
faced the most stubborn facts of life about the ed? 
cation of the Church’s children. | 

To begin with, it insists that the Church exisi 
to be the redeeming Body of Christ. This means th} 
it must be a live fellowship that changes people I! 
the supreme quality of its accepting God-like low 
In insisting that the local parish and its people sh¢ 
try to become Christ-like in their accepting and fe! 
giving daily life to all sorts and conditions of me! 
the Department and the Seabury Series have co)! 
fronted us with one of the greatest religious che 
lenges we have had in our generation. This insisten!! 
has rocked some of the Episcopal Church out of i! 
self-satisfaction with routine organizational actif 
ities and liturgical loveliness. It is helping to a 


religious learning from verbal repetition to livi 
experience. It is replacing much symbolic religi(! 
with real faith. I do not wonder that there are tha! 
who find this kind of religious education hard | 

continued on page i 
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HE SEABURY SERIES places upon the clergy, 
teachers, parents, and members of congregations 
theological demand. By this, I mean that by use 
the new curriculum pupils are brought under the 
itrol and requirements of the Gospel. The purpose 
Christian education is to share in the redemptive 
2 of the fellowship of the Holy Spirit now. The 
icher becomes a channel of God’s grace, through 
om God acts to restore the learner to the right 
ationship with Him. 

The content of the Gospel, the development of 
ristian character, and membership in the Church 
wide the structure of this relationship. But no 
itent, no method, no moral law, and no meeting 
Epeirements of membership can be a substitute 
: the Gospel itself. 

\When one faces up to this demand, that through 
e’s teaching a child is going to know that Christ 
td for him, that through the experiences of the 
)ssroom a pupil is going to find healing and balm 
: his soul, that through being a member of the 
agregation the learner is going to become a new 
sature—it is enough to scare the clergyman, the 
wher, and the parent. This is where we meet the 
jections to the Seabury Series at this point of 
2 theological demand. 

Now. no one wants to admit that he fears the 
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THE DEMAND 
IS 
ANSWERED 


People object to the new method, says the author, 
because they fear the basic demands of the Gospel 


By RANDOLPH CRUMP MILLER 


demands of the Gospel. He much prefers to find ob- 
jections in other areas. “It takes too much time.” 
“Tt demands trained teachers.” “It puts pressure on 
the rector.” “‘It uses modern teaching methods.” “It 
doesn’t use enough Bible.” “There are no leaflets to 
take home.” “It makes the parents go to Church 
school.” “The family service takes people from the 
11 A.M. service.” These objections are made sin- 
cerely, and from one point of view they are to be 
taken seriously. It takes time. It demands trained 
teachers. It puts pressure on the rector. It uses the 
best teaching methods. It uses more Bible, but in a 
new way. It has no leaflets. It ministers to the family 
as a unit. But all of these objections point in one 
direction: The demand of the Gospel is put upon 
the congregation and its members to share in the 
redemptive life promised by Christ and fulfilled in 


continued on page 40 


The Rey. Dr. Randolph Crump Mil- 
ler, professor of Christian education 
at Yale Divinity School since 1952, 
is a noted author and instructor. He 
spent 15 years on the faculty of 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific. 
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CHRISTIAN COMMUNICATION 


War and Peace 
by Malcolm Boyd 


Paramount 


‘We see the weaving, struggling men against a backdrop of mist and blowing snow.’ 


“T have sinned, Lord, but I have 
excellent reasons.’”’ Henry Fonda, as 
Pierre Bezukhovy, utters these words 
somewhere near the beginning of the 
Ponti-de Laurentiis motion picture 
production of Leo Tolstoy’s War and 
Peace. The 3% hour film picks up the 
themes of Pierre and of Natasha Ros- 
toy, played by Audrey Hepburn, and 
of Andrey Bolzonsky, portrayed by 
Mel Ferrer. 

Then, all the stories come together 
in the sweeping action of Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s invasion of Holy Russia. 

One approaches this film with some 
alarm. How can the job be done of 
translating the overwhelming novel 
of Tolstoy into the film medium? Will 
size and scope crowd out life and feel- 
ing? Will the battle scenes and the 
retreat from Moscow be interwoven 
with the principals’ story themes by 
the director, or will he fail, and will 
the scenes of magnitude be somehow 
unrelated to a single, absorbing con- 
cern? 

Well, War and Peace comes off. It 
is undeniably a memorable motion 
picture for two reasons: It patiently 
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and in a craftsmanlike way knits to- 
gether its many component parts into 
a unity. And, its battle scenes and 
powerful crowd scenes are photo- 
graphed (in Technicolor) and di- 
rected as well as any in film history. 

As a matter of fact, despite good 
performances by all concerned, the 
weight of the film is in favor always 
of these incredible crowd scenes. The 
background is a blurred haze of mist 
and blowing snow, the foreground a 
black-and-white concrete scene of sol- 
diers struggling through a near-bliz- 
zard, as Napoleon Bonaparte’s troops 
undertake the tragic, unforgettable 
retreat from Moscow. In one single 
scene of War and Peace, we see the 
weaving, moving line of men, seem- 
ingly thousands of them, heading 
across a huge field of freshly-fallen 
snow into camera range. The earlier 
strategic retreat of the Russians 
from Moscow (leaving it a barren, 
burning city) is imaginatively, per- 
ceptively conceived and photographed. 

War and Peace preaches the very 
lust which man feel towards life. To 
live, despite all tragedies, all cata- 
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clysmic circumstances which dwarf 
one (and, yet, do not)—this is the 
film’s message. Life goes on, it is 
mysteriously and powerfully moved 
to continue, despite all obstacles; in- 
deed, obstacles must result in growt 
or the stagnation which is tel 
death. : 

The film also preaches the mon 
strous cruelty of war. It does this i 
a most moving fashion. We see the 
French infantrymen advance intda 
Russian canon fire which turns them 
back in rout. And then we see Napo+ 
leon’s cavalry charge, in a scene remi4 
niscent of Olivier’s Henry V. Tha 
charge picks up momentum, advance: 
ing across the screen at a dizzying 
speed, and is successful. The irony ot 
its success is reflected in a scene at € 
relief-station, where wounded are be-+ 
ing cared for by a tired doctor. This 
scene in the film lacks the grimness 
and realism it certainly might hay 
had. One cannot help comparing this 
treatment with the harrowing hos: 
pital episode in Monsieur Vincent. 

One sees, at the conclusion of thi 
picture, the retreat of many thou! 
sands of French soldiers across + 
river, while the shrewd Russian co 
mander (played exceptionally well bt 
Oscar Homolka) attacks, driving them 
into a fury of panic and rout. Some o¢ 
the long-shots of this part of the filnlf 
must go down in film history wit! 
distinction: Ahead, lonely fires burr! 
ing across the river, the narrow 
bridge packed with slow moving mei 
and horses, more thousands of mex 
feeding into the small artery of th) 
bridge entry; then, the Russian att 
tack, and the panic. 

Near the beginning of the picture! 
Henry Fonda exclaims to Mel Ferrer’ 
“You must be somebody. You musi 
aim at something .. . I tell mysel?! 
today, a change. ‘Pierre, today yo/! 
must take steps to become a saint’. 
Circumstances pick up Fonda, an) 
shake him soundly. He is the “ol 
server-of-life”, who always standil 
back, watching its battles as if the 
were taking place within a pictum! 
frame, with himself standing by, i "1 
tently curious and even aware, bi 
not involved. For Fonda, there com¢? 

continued on page Ai 
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Searching the 


nah 1; Psalm 139:7-12; Jeremiah 
223-24; Acts 17:22-28; Matthew 
8:20; Ephesians 1:15-23 


It took men longer to realize that 
vod is everywhere present than it did 
f » understand that He is all-powerful 


. <planation of this is easy, for God’s 

wer and knowledge can be conceived 
4 terms of human qualities raised 
) an infinite degree of magnitude; 


se always limited to certain places 
‘ad it is hard to think of God as not 
“mited in the same way. 

» This was true even in ancient Is- 
nel. Since Yahweh had revealed Him- 
If to the ancestors in particular 
faces, what could be more natural 
an to suppose that these were the 
faces in which He actually dwelt— 
‘inai, the Temple, or at best the land 
“Israel. It was not until a late period 
1 the nation’s history that even its 
reat leaders became completely ad- 
isted to the view that God—in His 
ature, as distinguished from the 
ere manifestation of Himself to men 
/-must necessarily be equally present 
jverywhere. 

| The Book of Jonah is the greatest 
silestone in the progress of Israel’s 
winking along this line. It is unfortu- 
late that the book is still widely mis- 
‘nderstood so that ordinary discus- 
jon of it is usually confined to 
vguments about the physiological 
tructure of whales. One must realize 
|; the outset that the book is fiction 
£ a common oriental type and is 
\eant to be read as a parable, not as 
istory. The wonders which it relates 
vere introduced in order to make the 
ory more interesting and memorable 
, that the reader would not easily 
rget the great truths about God’s 
niversal love and universal presence 
hich it was designed to teach. 

~The first chapter tells of a man’s 
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Scriptures 


Series on Bible Doctrines—Number 4 


God The Inescapable 


A Continuing Bible Study by Kobert C. Dentan 


failure to escape from God. Jonah is 
represented as being a rather stupid 
person who still held to the old view 
that the presence of God is confined 
to the soil of Palestine. When given 
a distasteful job to do, he tried to 
avoid it by fleeing on a ship to Tar- 
shish at the far end of the Mediter- 
ranean, but to his dismay he discov- 
ered that God is just as truly present 
and just as powerful on the great sea 
as in the land of Israel. We are in- 
tended to see him as a foolish and 
laughable figure, whose God was too 
small to fit the realities of life. The 
unknown author of the book must 
have met many whose doctrine of God 
was as inadequate as Jonah’s and he 
wants us to feel how ridiculous this is. 
The 139th Psalm, which contains in 
its opening verses so beautiful an ex- 
pression of God’s omniscience, goes 
on to picture in even more sublime 
language the thought of His omni- 
presence (vss. 7-12): “If I take the 
wings of the morning and dwell in the 
uttermost parts of the sea; Even there 
shall thy hand lead me, and thy right 
hand shall hold me.” It is worth not- 
ing again that the doctrines of the 
Bible are rarely expressed in doctri- 
nal terms. In the Book of Jonah the 
vehicle of the doctrine is a parable; 
in the psalm it is a prayer. The psalm- 
ist is not interested in expressing an 
abstract idea in abstract language; 
the doctrine emerges almost uncon- 
sciously in the course of his devotions 
as a product of his life with God. 
The third Old Testament passage 
to be considered (Jer. 23 :23f) is more 
doctrinal in form than the others, but 
even here the context is a practical 
one—a denunciation of false prophets 
—and the words are placed in the 
mouth of God Himself: “Can any hide 
himself in secret places that I shall 
not see him? saith the Lord. Do not 
I fill heaven and earth?” Although 
Jeremiah lived long before the author 
of Jonah or Psalm 139, he had already 
arrived at a fully matured conception 


of the omnipresence of God. 

By New Testament times the best 
even of pagan thinkers had come to 
think of God in the same terms, so 
when St. Paul came to speak before 
the philosophers of Athens he felt 
he could appeal to them, at least to 
this extent, on the basis of a common 
faith (Acts 17:22-28). Like the men 
of the Old Testament they had come 
to see that God cannot ‘“‘be far from 
every one of us” and that “in him we 
live, and move, and have our being” 
viscueaiie)s 

What is new in the New Testament, 
with respect to this doctrine, is the 
application of it to the person of 
Christ. What the Old Testament says 
of God and the Father, the New Testa- 
ment says of the Son also. We find it 
already in the synoptic gospels. A 
familiar verse in Matthew (18:20) 
says that wherever the disciples of 
Christ are found, Christ Himself will 
be “in the midst of them.” By this 
time the reader will probably have 
noticed that when the Bible speaks 
of God’s omnipresence it is almost al- 
ways in terms of His relation to per- 
sons. The Bible writers were not 
concerned so much to assert that God 
is present in the farthest star or in 
inanimate nature (although common 
sense tells us this must be true) as to 
show that He is always near to men 
who seek Him. The universal presence 
of Christ can be a meaningful reality 
only for those who love and obey Him 
and who gather together “in His 
name.” 

The final passage (Eph. 1:15-23) 
is an exhortation to enlarge our con- 
ception of the greatness and glory of 
Christ. In the Old Testament we learn 
of the inescapability of God; from the 
New Testament we must learn also of 
the inescapability of Christ, whose 
Church is “the fullness of him that 
filleth all in all.” END 


A CHINESE MEDITATION 


“When opening the door, | pray Thee, 
Lord, to open the door of my heart that 
| may receive Thee, Lord, within. When 
washing clothes, | pray Thee, Lord, to 
wash heart, and make it pure white as 
snow. When sweeping the floor, | pray 
Thee, Lord, to sweep my heart from all 
evil, and make it clean. When receiving 
or sending letters, | pray Thee, Lord, to 
give me more faith that | may hold more 
constant communication with Thee. When 
lighting the lamp, | pray Thee, Lord, let 
Thy true light shine within my heart, and 
make me in all that | do to be kind and 
good like a lamp which lightens others.” 

—From The Connecticut Churchman 


27. 


What the Younger Generation ts Asking... 


A teen-age question about a word 
overheard at a bull session, and two 
queries relating to parents, seem the 
most timely matters to bring to our 
readers’ attention this week. It would 
be good if we all had the curiosity to 
pursue unfamiliar words as our first 
questioner has done. 


In a teen-age group recently, an 
argument started over the words, “Get 
all the fun you can while you can.’ One 
of the boys who has had a year in col- 
lege, said, “Oh, that’s hedonism!” and 
we were crushed. What is “hedonism? 
Does it apply to today? | did not want 
to show my ignorance, but I’d like to 
know, in case we get going again. 

(Girl, 17 yrs.) 


The boy may have been using the 
word in any one of three ways. If he 
quoted from his philosophy course, 
he was thinking of hedonism as the 
doctrine that pleasure is the chief 
good and that pleasure should be the 
aim of everything we do. If he was 
remembering the teaching of his psy- 
chology professor, he was considering 
hedonism as the theory that a person’s 
actions always have pleasure as their 
principal purpose. On the other hand, 
he could have been using the word in 
amore general sense, merely describ- 
ing a pleasure-seeking way of life. 
Any one of these usages can be cor- 
rect, according to the context. 

I know it is disconcerting when a 
knowledgeable person brings out an 
uncommon word. Somehow an “ism” 
is particularly impressive, and if ut- 
tered with conviction can imply that 
the last word has been said. But your 
friend was not using a term unrelated 
to today: We are all hedonists at 
times, and millions of people live by 
the hedonistic principle without 
knowing it. Some deliberately choose 
it as their way of life. 

It might be interesting, if you care 
to renew the argument in a future 
meeting of your group, to think up all 
kinds of illustrations of how this doc- 
trine can be applied to our lives today. 
Some of these instances are comical 
and unimportant; others reach into 
serious consequences that have ef- 
fects, literally, on one generation 
after another. 

Hedonism may be seen at work at 
all age levels. The child who is saving 
a good part of his weekly allowance 
for 2 new stamp album may suddenly 
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decide at a picnic that he will spend 
all his savings on ice cream and candy. 
The immediate pleasure of consum- 
ing them is very real, but it will be a 
long time before he has his new 
album. He chose the enjoyment of the 
moment rather than what might have 
been a more permanent good. 

All through our lives we can see 
ourselves making such decisions. 
Shall we refuse some party or movie 
invitation just before examinations so 
as to get more sleep; or face the pain 
of being too tired to do our best? Shall 
we enjoy some of the pleasure of reck- 
less behavior on a date as being more 
worthwhile than the ultimate effects 
on our relationship and development; 
or shall we defer stolen pleasures be- 
cause of the possible ill-effects on 
other lives? Shall we put off the fun 
of telling a dramatic story about a 
person known to our circle in order to 
protect that person, or shall we in- 
dulge in our gift for story-telling and 
discount the consequences? You may 
be able to think of much better illus- 
trations. 

For the professing Christian, all 
this has deeper meaning. It is allied 
to our belief in eternal life and our 
responsibility for each other. If we 
believe that the present life is all 
there is, our actions will appear to be 
important only at the present mo- 
ment. A Christian believes that every 
action has consequences which abide 
into eternity. He recognizes every 
human relationship as being part of a 
great creative pattern with a signifi- 
cance both in the now and in the here- 
after, a part of God’s whole plan. This 
may be why your friend rejected the 
statement. It implies that we can do 
as we please now, for this is the end. 
You can see that a life lived with 
pleasure as its chief end can lead only 
to meaninglessness. 

This does not mean that pleasure 
in itself is evil. Like all good things 
it becomes so only when it dominates 


THE 
TYRANNY 
OF ‘ISMS’ 


Answered by Dora Chaplin 


a life like a false god. Greater good 
lost when a person worships at suc 
an empty altar. 


Several parents of boys and gir| 
ages 10 to 15, have asked me to recor 
mend studies on the Bible suitable f 
that age group. The unfortunate situ; 
tion in most of these cases is that th 
parents are so uninformed that thd 
can’t help their children in “interprets 
tion” and depend upon a book to “¢ 
the job.” / 

(Mrs. b 


Dear Mrs. P.: 

Before doing anything very for 
in such a case, I would try to encovy 
age parents and children to read 
really fine book of Bible stories t 
gether. After each of these they migy’ 
well be curious enough to read t. 
story in the Bible itself, Revisi 
Standard Version or King James. 

I am thinking of Helen WaddeX} 
fine collection, Stories From Ha 
Writ. (Published by Macmilla 
These have a literary quality whi 
is rare, and they take the reade@ 
right into the lives and times of #! 
characters in a most moving wai 
Will you try this and then write ¢ 
me again? 


| am on the Parents’ Committee: 
our parish, and we want a book | 
prayers for parents. Many of them +} 
only just beginning to learn to proyiy 
The late Muriel Streibert Cu i 
has compiled such a book for use. 
individuals or groups. It is calpl 
Parents’ Prayers and is published || 
Morehouse-Gorham (50¢). I thil 
this would be most helpful. It conta, 
many unusual prayers such as one |t 
“When wearied by the children.’ 4 
has seasonal devotions, and a secti! 
“On the Use of the Book of Comni! 
Prayer,” and suggestions abl) 
prayers in a family. i 
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tS Us a ay ay 


As you put away your summer clothes 
Outgrown or “nearly new”’— 

If you won't be using them next year, 
The Church can use them, too. 


OCTOBER MEANS falling leaves to the poet 
and falling spirits to the woman of the house on 
the day she has to pack up the cottons and pull 
out the woolens for the winter months. The big- 
gest problem usually is: Should you iron them 
before you put them away? Or store them rough 
dry? 

The women of St. Andrew’s Church in Lam- 
bertville, N. J:, are no different from any others. 
They have to sort clothes too. But they have 
clothes on their mind this month for another 
reason: This is New York Hock Shop month. 

For many churches the summer months are 
devoted to planning the winter bazaar. Or the 
winter months to the spring fair. Or the spring 
months to the fall festival. Many of the larger, 
wealthier parishes make year-round preparations 
for their annual bazaars. 

This year the Lambertville church is doing the 
same, but the purpose is not simply to make 
money. That’s necessary, of course, for a small 
church. Funds raised will go towards its national 
and diocesan quotas as well as to the vestry for 
the upkeep of the church. 

The primary aim, however, is church unity. 
Perhaps no church in the country has failed to 
discover that when it’s time for a project to be 
carried out, the burden of the work falls to a 
faithful few. The year-round preparations for its 
Spring Festival are St. Andrew’s attempt to get 
everybody working towards this single goal, so 
that a few aren’t doing it all while the many are 
applauding from the sidelines. 

For this reason the women of the church went 
into action to capture the imagination of the mem- 
bership. The theme of the festival is international. 


Mrs. Irene Case watches over her ‘festival plant’; at right, Mrs. Ella Larison and Mrs. Jane Redding earmark a contribution. 


WOMAN’S CORNER 


th 


by Betsy Tipman Selous 


October became New York Hock Shop month. 
September was Parisian Flower Cart month. 
August was Dutch Cupboard month. December is 
German Toy Shop month. 

At the beginning of the month each woman 
receives word of what that particular month re- 
quires for the fair. The request is made in the 
form of a poem such as the above for October. 
Another example is September’s poem: 


Fall’s the time to bring old plants in 
An old one divide, or new one begin. 
So by Spring you'll have got 

A pretty plant in a pot. 


Mrs. Harry (Jean) Daly and Mrs. Earl (Beth) 
Nichols are co-chairmen of the program. It’s not 
that there are only women in the parish. It’s just 
that the Woman’s Auxiliary is the only active 
organization in the church. The vestry has been 
asked to assist in the festival planning, and one 
idea is that the men hold an auction of antiques 
and pictures. 

Not only are festival plans drawing all pa- 
rishioners into participation, but they are pro- 
viding an excellent chance to help senior church 
members, no longer able to attend services, to feel 
wanted and needed. The St. Andrew’s auxiliary 
plans to take materials to local nursing homes, 
where women who are able to sew, knit or crochet 
can make articles for sale. 

The church’s location (Lambertville is a small 
town which has lost population through the years) 
makes it particularly important that the congre- 
gation pull together. The Rev. James H. Cupit, 
rector, has his own method of promoting unity. 
He usually holds only one Sunday service so that 
his church has no “time cliques.” 

Meanwhile, the success of next May’s festival 
can never be as big as the success of the motives 
behind it. 


© 
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Do the faith healers 
really heal? 


Should mature Christians 
seek medical help? 


by Wade H. Boggs, Jr. 


This calm, courageous book 
answers questions that puzzled 
Christians are asking today about 
“faith healers” and their activities. 
Charting his course by the Bible, 
Wade Boggs probes the claims and 
results of these “healers” frankly 
and factually. 

Then this Presbyterian minister 
and Bible professor makes positive 
suggestions for all Christians— 
ministers, laymen, and medical per- 
sonnel—in this vital area. 

This long-needed book is a Re- 
ligious Book Club selection for 


October. $3.50 


ask your bookseller 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 
Richmond 9 Virginia 


55 volumes of 

Martin Luther's 

most important 

“ writings—in modern 
English for the first time 


TWO NEW VOLUMES 
VOLUME 27 (Sermon on the Mount 
and The Magnificat). Publication 
date: September 15, 1956. $4.50 


VOLUME 73 (Selected Psalms //) 
Publication date: October 31, 1956 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 
VOLUME 72 (Selected Psalms /) 


Place a Standing Order now and 
save. For complete price advan- 
tages and information on the 
wealth of treasures awaiting you 
in this monumental work, see or 
write your bookseller, or write 
the joint publishers below: 


Concordia Publishing House 
3558 South Jefferson Avenue 
St. Louis 18, Missouri ‘ 


Muhlenberg Press 
1228 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


i 


Reviewed by Edmund Fuller 


demonstrate that the statemen) 
made in the Creeds about the Mind| 
the Divine Maker represent, so fi 
as I am able to check them by n 


A year or so ago I wrote a special 
article in these pages citing the happy 
aspects of the expanding field of paper 
book publishing. The book page for 
this issue will be given over wholly 
to new paperbacks, beginning with 
an exciting line of particular interest 
to Christian readers, Living Age 
Books. 

These are a subsidiary of Meridian 
Books, of which more will be said 
later, but the Living Age series is 
specifically devoted to important re- 
prints on the Christian theme. It has 
been launched currently with six dis- 
tinguished titles. 


THE DESCENT OF THE DOVE. By 
Charles Williams. Living Age. 240 pp. 
SUZ. 


This is Williams’ famous “History 
of the Holy Spirit in the Church.” It 
is a history of the Church, or Chris- 
tendom, by the method of special in- 
sights and emphases, as title and 
subtitle indicate. 

In a splendid Introduction, W. H. 
Auden says Williams is “as far re- 
moved as possible from that point of 
view which would cure the disunity 
of Christendom by denying the im- 
portance of Christian dogma” and 
then adds that he has never read “‘a 
history of the Church so completely 
imbued with ecumenical passion.” 

Here is Williams as_ historian- 
philosopher. It is to be hoped that 
other of his works will follow in this 
series. 


THE MIND OF THE MAKER. By Dovr- 
othy L. Sayers. Living Age. 220 pp. 
Sele 


This is Miss Sayers’ attempt ‘“‘to 


a 


es 
sas 
gaoKe 


experience, true statements about t 
mind of the human maker.” It is . 
extraordinary analysis of creativif 
or the creative principle and t 
nature of the creative act, from G{ 
the Prime Maker to man in H 
Image. 


CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. By W. 
Inge. Living Age. 332 pp. $1.25. | 
The late Dean Inge’s book has be) 
long established as one of the classi 
on its subject. It was among the try 
works of pioneering in restoring t 
subject of Christian mysticism 
reputable attention in a “ration. 
istic’ era which had tended 
relegate mysticism to the realm 
abnormal psychology at the be 
Though historical in framework, t 
book is apologetical in purpose, a. 
is preoccupied chiefly with “the p! 
losophy of mysticism, and especia. 
... the greatest of all philosophi: 
mystics, the Neoplatonist Plotin 
who lived in the third century.” 


AN INTERPRETATION OF CHRISTI4 
ETHICS. By Reinhold Niebuhr. Liv 
Age. 224 pp. $1.25. 

This is one of Niebuhr’s earl: 
books, done in the mid-thirties wh 
the ‘“‘social gospel’? movement wi’ 
prominent. It was an attempt “to 4 
rive a social ethic from the absolv 
ethic of the gospels.” 

It has been a much disputed bow 
as still reflected last year in some ¢ 
the papers in Reinhold Niebuhr: il 
Religious, Social & Political Thou 


H 
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Dr. Niebuhr, in a brief Preface to 


ys edition, remarks: “There are 
‘ny intricacies in the relation of 
te to justice which I did not fully 


remains a work of substance on an 
Sending problem. 


WIE RELIGIOUS SITUATION. By Paul 
Wilich. Living Age. 219 pp. $1.25. 
~This is early Tillich, prior to his 
Jming to the U. S. He traces the 
jape of what he considers a revolt 
‘tainst a modern society “based 
on faith in the self-sufficiency of 
ile human and finite world.” I quote 
# Richard Niebuhr, who translated 
ye work. Tillich explores this revolt 
the realms of science, art, meta- 
hysics, politics, and ethics. In the 
Helief-ful realism” which he pro- 

unds here we see the emergence of 
‘s Christian existentialism. 


RIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY In Its Con- 
mporary Setting. By Rudolf Bult- 
fann. Living Age. 240 pp. $1.25. 


an original publication by the 
jninent German N. T. scholar. He is 
éncerned as historian with the com- 
tg into contact of the heritages of 
lidaism and Hellenism, and the 
jnaergence of Christianity. The book’s 
firpose, in the author’s words, is 
/nterpretation.” “We shall ask what 
iderstanding of human existence is 
fishrined in primitive Christianity, 
hat new philosophy of life.” 

‘Now for Meridian books, the par- 
At of the Living Age series, I men- 
lon briefly some recent titles. 


4E WRITINGS OF MARTIN BUBER. 
d. by Will Herberg. Meridian. 351 
Diol .25. 


Reviewed in the previous issue. 


E MIND AND HEART OF LOVE. By 
C.D’ Arcy. Meridian. 381 pp. $1.35. 


Father D’Arcy’s justly famous 
tudy in Eros and Agape.” It is 
hristian humanism” in the sense 
at Maritain espouses the term, rec- 
iciling the divine and human love. 
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BYZANTINE CIVILIZATION. By 
Steven Runciman. Meridian. 255 pp. 
$1.25; 


A splendid one-volume treatment 
of its subject by one of the most 
graceful stylists as well as solid 
scholars now writing history. East- 
ern Christianity is accorded the im- 
portant space due it. 


THE DEVIL’S SHARE. By Denis de 
Rougement. Meridian. 221 pp. $1.25. 


This “Essay on the Diabolic in 
Modern Society” is an extraordinary 
work, fascinatingly readable in epi- 
grammatic short sequences. Here 
are the triumphant devices of the 
devil who has managed to get him- 
self disbelieved in. Don’t miss it. It 


At last! The complete, 
authentic biography of 


bil) 
bratam 


The personal story of the man, 
his message and his mission 
By STANLEY HIGH , 


Senior editor, Reader’s Digest 


Here is the first complete portrait of the handsome revivalist 
who has preached face to face to more spiritually-hungry mil- 
lions than any other Christian evangelist. This frank biography 
tells his whole dramatic story: how, against great odds, he be- 
came a preacher; detailed accounts of his fabulous Crusades; 
moving personal testimonies from converts; home life anec- 
dotes. This is the fascinating Bitty Grauam story. With 8 
pages of photographs, only $3.95. A MecGRAW-HILL BOOK 


has some of the qualities of Screw- 
tape Letters, without the fantasy 
structure. es 


Because in some sections readers 
may not find these books in small 
stores, I give you the address of 
Meridian Books (for Living Age 
titles as well): 17 Union Square, 
N. Y. 3, N. Y. These fine series de- 
serve support. 


Now Harpers have launched a 
Torchlight Series, in which they are 
bringing some of their standard re- 
ligious titles into paper reprints. 
These are not pocket size but are in 
the same format as the original hard 
covers. Six titles are at hand, which 
need little comment. 


continued on page 32 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
continued from page 31 
CHRIST AND CULTURE. By H. Rich- 
ard Niebuhr. Harper. 259 pp. $1.25. 
One of the best of modern books 
on the tension between Christianity 
and secular culture. 


Look for 
EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS 
Christmas Book Issue 


November 11, 1956 


CHRISTIAN BEGINNINGS. Morton 
Scott Enslin. Harper. 222 pp. $1.25. 


LITERATURE OF THE CHRISTIAN 
MOVEMENT. By Morton Scott Enslin. 
Harper. 5338 pp. $1.50. 

These two volumes together com- 
plete a three-part work, proceeding 
from the historical development in 
the first book to the literature of the 
N. T. in the second. 


Two outstanding 
new books in the 


Layman © Iheolegical Library 


A milestone in religious publishing, 
this new series explains the 
fundamental concepts of Christian 
faith and practice in terms easily 
understood by the layman. General 
Editor, ROBERT MCAFEE BROWN. 
Cloth-bound. 


TheChristian 
Man 


By WILLIAM HAMILTON. This 
new study of the Christian doc- 
trine of man redefines man’s re- 
Jationship to Christ, his attitude 
to body and sex, his struggle 
between egoism and humility, 
and his need for forgiveness. 


Believing 
in God 


By DANIEL JENKINS. A candid, 
forthright discussion of the dif- 
ficulties of believing in God, 
and of the “mystery” of the 
Christian faith. The author of- 
fers the resources every man 
needs to answer his doubts, 


Previously published: 


THE SIGNIFICANCE 

OF THE CHURCH 
By ROBERT MCAFEE BROWN. The 
work of the church in the modern 
world, its mission in the life of 
man, and its place in the historical 
heritage of the Protestant faith. 


MODERN RIVALS 
TO CHRISTIAN FAITH 

By CorRNELIUS LOEW. About the 
“false gods’’ (among them sci- 
ence, democracy, and exaggerated 
patriotism) that many well-mean- 
ing Christians tend to substitute 
for the one true God. 


Forthcoming titles: 


THE PROTESTANT AND POLITICS 
by William Lee Miller 
PRAYER AND PERSONAL RELIGION 
by John Coburn 
MAKING ETHICAL DECISIONS 
by Howard Clark Kee 
THE MEANING OF CHRIST 
by Robert Johnson 
UNDERSTANDING THE BIBLE 
by Fred J. Denbeaux 
LIFE, DEATH AND DESTINY 
by Roger L. Shinn 
BARRIERS TO BELIEF 
by Norman Langford 
A FAITH FOR THE NATIONS 
by Charles Forman 


Westminster Press 
Philadelphia 7 


PURITY OF HEART. By Sren Kierk 
gaard. Harper. 220 pp. $1.25. 

Purity “is to will one thing” t) 
famous Dane argues in this “Spi 
tual Preparation for the One 
Confession.” A classic. 


A LIFE OF JESUS. By Edgar J. Goc 
speed. Harper. 248 pp. $1.25. | 

One of the best-loved “lives,” ' 
the N. T. translator and scholar. . 


A GUIDE TO UNDERSTANDING TI 
BIBLE. By Harry Emerson Fosdit 
Harper. 348 pp. $1.75. | 

Fosdick’s well-known and populi 
tracing of “The Development f 
Ideas within the Old and New Test 
ments.” 

There are six recent titles in Do 
bleday’s distinguished Anchor § 
ries. 


MEDIEVAL CITIES; Their Origins ai 
the Revival of Trade. By Hex 
Pirenne. Anchor. 185 pp. 95¢. 

Lectures delivered in America } 
a noted French medievalist. 


THERESE. By Francois Mauriac. A| 
chor. 308 pp. 95¢. 


A compelling work by the famr 
French Catholic novelist. | 
: 

ZEN BUDDHISM, Selected Writing 
D. T. Suzuki. Ed. by Wm. Barre 
Anchor. 294 pp. 95¢. : 
Selections from the greatest ca 
temporary exponent in English ° 
Japanese Buddhism. 


; 

BIRTH OF CIVILIZATION IN 7 
NEAR EAST. By Henri Frankfe, 
Anchor. 142 pp. 85¢. : 
Illustrated history and archaa@ 
ogy of Mesopotamia and Egypt. F! 
tures are numerous and excellent: 


AMERICAN SOCIAL PATTERNS. : 
by Wm. Petersen. Anchor. 263 pp. § 


Essays by some well-known se@ 
ologists on race relations, unio 
voting, popular heroes, and burea: 
racy. 


WHAT IS LIFE? By Erwin Schroding 
Anchor. 263 pp. 95¢. 


Highly advanced scientific essi 
on the title and other subjects, bi) 
Nobel-prize physicist. Two of || 
most interesting and best suited | 
the general reader are “Science ¢ 
Humanism” and “The Future of 1 
derstanding.” | 

Four new titles have just arri} 
from the oldest of all the publish) 
of distinguished paper books, Pi 
guin. | 
continued on page 
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By SAMUEL WHITE 
PATTERSON 


Professor Emeritus, 
Hunter College, N.Y.C. 


By RACHEL S. KING 


Northfield School for Girls 
East Northfield, Mass. 


GOD’S 
FOOL 


A New 
Portratt 
of 
St. FRANCIS 
of 
ASSISI 


by FRANCIS C.{CAPOZZI 


By EMILY GARDINER 
NEAL 


Te .-~ Hig Name 


AND OTHER STORIES 


by F. PHILLIP DIGNAM 


Q PD 
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The Poet of Christmas Eve 


The author of “A Visit from St. Nicholas” (Clement Clarke Moore) comes to 
vivid life in these pages, and he is as charming and good to know as his famous 
poem which has delighted millions since its appearance over a century ago. 
His biography will be a revelation and a joy for everyone, young or old, who 
has ever thrilled to the magic words: “’Twas the night before Christmas . . .” 

Twenty-two illustrations, $4.50 


Theology You Can Understand 


This book analyzes the Christian belief in relation to competing religious 
beliefs, and shows that the great underlying optimism in the Christian view of 
life is directly related to the Christian doctrine. The book is written from an 
ecumenical point of view and, says the author, “in the tradition of C. S. 
Lewis.” 

(Recommended for college students and young adults), $4.25 


God's Fool 


The Rev. Francis C. Capozzi, a clergyman in the Episcopal Church, is the 
author of this new portrait of St. Francis. Here is a living picture of the univer- 
sally beloved St. Francis, created out of the saint’s very own disarming simplic- 
ity. St. Francis is portrayed through the simple words and actions which have 
made him an immortal legend. The reader is enabled to see straight through to 
the saint and truly catches the likeness of the Francis that many will love to 
know. $4.25 


A Reporter Finds God 


THROUGH SPIRITUAL HEALING 


“This is the most authoritative and inspiring book on spiritual healing ever 
written. A Reporter Finds God evaluates the entire field of healing, both in 
the present and in the past. This book should be read by everyone interested 
in spiritual healing. It should be read by everyone not interested in spiritual 
healing. It should be read by everyone who lives and who likes to live.”—Mrs. 


Agnes Sanford. $3.50 


The BoyWho Changed His Name 


AND OTHER STORIES 


The Rev. F. Philip Dignam is Rector of St. Athanasius’ Episcopal Church, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Here is an unusual collection of children’s stories based on the parables of 
Jesus. The stories are illustrated by stick drawings, similar to what the child 
might draw himself. At the end of each story the parable is presented in the 
language of the Bible. Parents and leaders in Christian education will be 
delighted with this book. Ages: 8-11 yrs. 

(Recommended for Christmas as a gift book), $1.95 


Postage paid on Cash Orders 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM Co. 


14 East 41st Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
29 East Madison Street, Chicago 2, III. 
261 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco 2, Calif. 
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HESE BEAUTIFUL KALENDARS FOR 1957 
ipa the sixty-fifth year of service 
to the Episcopal Church. No other 
Calendar has their beautiful, dis- 
tinctive features with days and 
seasons of the Church Year printed 
in proper liturgical colors and special 
headings for your own church. 


MASTERPIECE EDITIONS 


The 
Ordo Kalendar is a 


Churchman's 
The Church Kalen- 
dar is a Red Letter 
Holy Day Episcopal 
Kalendar that fol- 
lows the Book of 
Common Prayer. 


These Kalendars may be made up with 
special headings designed for your church 
and printed in one color of warm brown, any 
illustration of interest to your church together 
with a listing of services, meetings, etc. All 
other exclusive features of the Masterpiece 
Editions are retained in full color. 


AN AUTHENTIC GUIDE AND REFERENCE 

Ashby Kalendars are a powerful factor 
in taking the Church into the home and into 
the office. They provide a daily reminder 
of the life and teachings of our Lord and 
a constant awareness of the Church in which 
He is Incarnate. 


A MAJOR SOURCE OF PROFIT 

Hundreds of Church groups and societies 
have found this Kalendar a remarkable 
effective and thoroughly churchly means of 
raising funds to further their worthy work. 
The profits from such a project are definitely 
worthwhile and especially desirable since 
they are obtained through an essentially 
religious medium. 

With proper recognition . . . a sponsor 
of these calendars will often gratefully give 
them to the membership. 


WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULAR 
Send 50 cents for sample copy of 1957 
Church Kalendar—postpaid. 


Black Letter Holy 
Day Episcopal Kal- 
endar that follows 
the Supplemental 
Missals. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE CHURCH CALENDARS 


PUBLISHED WITH DAYS AND SEASONS OF THE 
CHURCH YEAR IN PROPER LITURGICAL COLORS 


ASHBY COMPANY: 419 State - ERIE, PA. 
Publishers of Liturgical Calendars 
SS RT eS NN EE oS TS 
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b HELP WANTED 


Sir: 

I will appreciate use of your letters 
column to make known to the Church as 
a whole, the Overseas’ Department’s 
need for certain specialized personnel. 

Our primary concerns at the present 
moment are three. In the first place, 
we need an agronomist for supervision 
of the experimental farm at Cuttington 
College, and to teach agriculture at that 
institution. Secondly, we need two quali- 
fied nurse-instructors. One for the 
Philippines, and one for Puerto Rico. 
Thirdly, we need two competent and ex- 
perienced businessmen for appointment 
as administrators of Overseas Mission- 
ary Districts. 

All inquiries should be directed to the 
undersigned. 


THE REV. GORDON T. CHARLTON 
281 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


& A HEALTHY MINIMUM 
Sir: 

Thank you very much for your fine 
editorial on ‘A Reasonable Alternative” 
(Aug. 5). It expresses, I am sure, the 
feelings of many of us. 

A good thing about this curriculum 
is that it does not contradict the basic 
philosophy of the National Church. 

Just a word about “a variety of Cur- 
riculums.” We are a highly mobile peo- 
ple, and our children move from parish 
to parish with alarming frequency. In 
light of this, it might be good to keep 
the variety at a healthy minimum, so 
that there is some continuity in their re- 
ligious training. 

(THE REV.) J. ROBERT ZIMMERMAN 
BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA 


& SEGREGATION—PRO AND CON 
Sir: 

Your debate between Dr. Bowie and 
Dr. Brydon (HCnews, June 24) was a 
very interesting and useful way in which 
to present additional coverage of the 
(racial) issue. Yet it also represents a 
poignant and tragic aspect of the ques- 
tion. 

Dr. Brydon speaks of “our stand in the 
South.” He is an eminent and faithful 
man of distinguished service. But not 
by the wildest stretch of the imagination 
is his point of view the view of Southern 
Churchmen, or of those in Virginia. 
Surely no one can deny that there are at 
the least several views. 

Nor can he claim his viewpoint to be 
that of the majority of Churchmen 
here in Virginia. The Gray Plan to pre- 
serve segregation passed by only 3 to 2 
in January despite the fact that only the 
clergy and laymen raised any real oppo- 
sition to it. 

The Episcopal dioceses of Virginia 
have been in the forefront in courage in 
tackling these issues. The recent Inter- 
racial Commission report of the Diocese 
of Virginia was adopted without a dis- 
sent and was a very strong document. 


R Sg 
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Diocesan meetings of all sorts are 
segregated. Diocesan conferanqalaae 
youth are non-segregated. Persons | 
any race are confirmed as new commut 
cants in more parishes each year and II 
express statement of the bishop 
never to be refused. These are hard: 
the actions of a diocesan fellowship ) 
described by Dr. Brydon! 
All this is of vital importance not om 
here but throughout the Church becau, 
of the depressing effect which some } 
the news from Virginia has had | 
many of our missionaries. This sta 
and the Virginia Seminary have ha 
long and noble record in the missi 
field. Places where missionaries h: 
struggled for decades have been set ba} 
suddenly and disastrously in morale. , 
I for one want the missionaries w! 
have gone forth from this area to ha 
some encouragement. I know how th 
must feel at hearing pro-segregati 
pronouncements from a few church pe 
ple here, widely rebroadcast on sh 
wave from European countries into th 
areas; I hear these broadcasts, too. . 
But take heart, it is not nearly ag b: 
as it seems. In city after city, the o 
voices raised against the extreme px 
segregation forces have been those 
ministerial groups, laymen, bisho 
However, we also realize that you in t. 
mission field know that while it hu 
your work there, it is not easy h 
either. But is it not just as well t 
we know that when the chips are dov 
many persons prefer the path of le 
resistance and the way of the passi: 
culture to “the way, the truth, and t 
life’? Was it not always so? And h 


much in feeling that all is well, a 
Christianity no longer needs to w 
hard? 


HARRISONBURG, ¥ 


®& UNITY WITH THE METHODISTS'’ 
Sir: 


As an Episcopalian since childho: 
and a priest of the Church in a gre 
Methodist area, I would like to mai 
some humble observations about t- 
seemingly rapid push toward unity wi 
the Methodist Church. The title “Uniti 
Protestant” is not new to us, as | 
attempted union under this heading 
now in process in our town. The Uniti 
minister and many of the Method/ 
ministers in this area are very gor 
friends of mine. If 

The problem is not churchmansh|| 
nor is it utilitarianism, but a comm 
sense attitude of the Episcopal Chur 
toward the vocation we have under t! 
guidance of the Holy Ghost. Our vod 
tion, it has always been taught to n/ 
was the enrichment of Protestantis! 
and the re-evaluation of the additions|! 
Rome. 

We, as clergy, too often neglect 
laity on both sides. They have an imp 
tant part in the body of Christ and w. 
we speak to them we will find that 
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is Ely Couce 


Pocket-size books of inspirational 
reading for the year ’round. 


THE WAY $1.50 
|ABUNDANT LIVING $1.75 
) GROWING SPIRITUALLY $1.50 
'} MASTERY $1.75 
i) THE WAY TO POWER 
AND POISE $1.50 


‘HOW TO BE A TRANSFORMED 


} PERSON $1.50 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
Abingdon Press 


The story of 
the first Bishop 
of the Arctic 


He came to the Eskimo on vessels 
without a compass, voyaging 
through perilous ice-fields. He 
shared famine with them in their 
snow-villages, joined them on treks 
to outposts where no other white 
* man had ever been. For more than 
; forty years he risked his life count- 
less times to bring them the gospel 
: of Love. Here is the adventure- 
filled and inspiring story of this 


» man who opened the Far North to 
the Word of God. Illustrated with 
_ photographs. 


Archibald 
the Arctic 


by ARCHIBALD LANG 
FLEMING 


$5.00 at all bookstores 
APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS 
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layman at the grass roots level is very 
confused. Before any real attempts to- 
ward a real positive unity can go on, 
this confusion must be cleared up. This 
will take time and prayer. When four 
out of five of our local Methodist leaders 
are not sure of the divinity of Christ, I 
believe we have a long way to go. “What 
think ye of Christ?” would be a wonder- 
ful beginning. It is not enough that a 
few of our bishops may agree upon doc- 
trine, for they will need all of our help. 

The Diocese of Pittsburgh has just 
done a wonderful service for the Church 
in publishing their new catechism. It is 
a wonderful work and I believe it would 
be a good idea to get a copy and hand it 
to our local Methodist leaders for their 
opinions. 

Let us pray for unity, but we must 
pray that we are not giving up our voca- 
tion to God. Faith, Hope and Charity— 
Faith delivered by Christ, Hope that His 
will for us be done, Charity in all our 
dealings with our Christian brethren, 
whether Protestant, Roman Catholic or 
Orthodox. 

(THE REV.) JON K. SMEDBERG 
GRAYSLAKE, ILL. 


& IS THE BISHOP ABOVE THE LAW? 
Sir: 

The editorial, “Is the Bishop Above the 
Law?” (HCnews, June 24), is one of 
the worst articles I have ever read on 
the Melish case in any church paper. 

Not long ago, Bishop Carruthers 
asked the Rev. Henry Parker to “seek 
work elsewhere” for a reason, which, to 
me does not hold water. As much as I 
disagree with Bishop Carruthers, it is 
up to him to pass judgment in Deacon 
Parker’s case, and I hold no hard feel- 
ings against him. 

Someone said that the case in Orange- 
burg is an injustice. Now we have the 
circus in Brooklyn and an injustice in 
Orangeburg. 

From injustice and circus in the Church, 
Good Lord, deliver us; 

From all those who would put strait 

jackets on the episcopate, 

Good Lord, deliver us; 

From pens that spread hate under cover 
of righteous indignation, 
Good Lord, deliver us. 

PETER LUSEINI 

WINDSOR, VERMONT 


Sir: 

... (The Editorial) is the first that I 
have seen that faces up to a very serious 
problem in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the U.S. A. 

Your article is carefully reasoned, 
comprehensive, and disposes of the care- 
less tendency of some of our bishops and 
clergy to talk as though they wished 
they were irresponsible delinquents . . 
for our Church government is neither 
imperialistic, feudalistic, nor monarchic. 
As Bishop Sherrill has so often said, our 
Church government is Democratic... 
and all church officers are under the 
Law... Let us thank God it is so. 


JOHN H. WOODHULL 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sim 
...1 believe that (the editorial) is 
grossly unfair. In the first place, you 
do not inquire whether the new Long 
Island canon was sought by the Bishop 
or whether it was forced upon him by 
Diocesan Convention. Secondly, in one 
continued on page 37 
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“Vivid and thought-provoking . . .’ 
—James S. Stewart 


reek 
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His Kingdom 


Is Forever 
by Ernest Lee Stoffel 


The glorious meaning of citizen- 
ship in the Kingdom of God shines 
through every page of this new 
book by a brilliant young minister. 


Dr. Stoffel’s explanation of more 
than 300 Bible passages brings you 
face to face with the breath-taking 
reality of the Kingdom. 

His language is clear and gripping, 
so that all who will may read, and 
get understanding. Dr. Louis H. 
Evans terms this book “both inspir- 
ing and instructive.” $3.00 


ask your bookseller 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 
Richmond 9 Virginia 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW ————”—C—— 
FOR THE THIRTEENTH (1956) EDITION OF 


“A Dictionary of the 
Episcopal Church” 


with Commendatory Forewords by the for- 
mer Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church and by the present Bishop of Upper 
South Carolina. 

This Dictionary is an illustrated booklet, 
containing nearly 1,000 definitions of titles, 
terms, doctrines, symbols, music, architec- 
ture and furnishings used in the Episcopal 
Church, 

THE PROFIT from the 13th Edition is for 
the benefit of the Episcopal Church Home 
for Children, York, S. C. 


MAKE MONEY FOR YOUR CHURCH 
OR FOR YOURSELF 


Any parish, organization, Church School or 
individual can make a worthwhile profit by 
buying at quantity prices and selling at 
single copy price of $1.00 each. 


NO INCREASE IN PRICES 


6-11 copies............ 
12-24 copies. 
25-49 copies.......... 
50-99 copies.......... 
100 or more.......... 60c ea. 


(100 for $60.00) 
Order from the 


TREFOIL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Lock-Box 50-C, Waverly Station 
Baltimore 18, Md. 


Genuine 
Cast Bells 


STAINED GLASS 
CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


Individualized 
Church Lighting: 


Studios of 


GEORGE L. PAYNE 


HUNDREDS 
OF IDEAS 


PLAQUES 


FREE brochure shows origi- 
nal ideas for solid bronze 
plaques—nameplates, tes- 
timonials, awards, honor 
rolls, memorials, markers. 


Write for FREE Bro- 
chure A. For trophy, 
medal, cup ideas ask 
for Brochure B. 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 


Dept. 52 — 150 West 22 St., New York 11 


CLERGY CONFERENCE 


on 


SPIRITUAL HEALING 
and 
THE PASTORAL MINISTRY 
November 12-16 


at Lasell House School of Pastoral Care, 
Whitinsville, Mass. 


Also elective seminar on problems of rural 
clergy. A few limited travel grants are 
available, 


Leaders: 


Agnes Sanford, Rev. John E. Large, 
D.D., Rev. Edgar L. Sanford, and 
Rev. Arthur W. Leaker. 


For further information, write 
REV. E. L. SANFORD 
Mill Road Westboro, Mass. 


STOP - 


SPENDING HOURS POLISHING 
BRASS-COPPER-SILVER 


MINUTES 


00 IT IN 


NO HARD TO REMOVE RESIDUE 
WILL NOT INJURE FINEST FINISHES 
ACCLAIMED BY USERS AS FANTASTIC 


Qrder from Morehouse-Gorham Company 
Chicago 2 Illinois 


BALL, DAVID S., curate, Bethesda Church, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., to All Saints’ Cathedral, 
Albany, N. Y., as canon sacrist. 

BARNHART, dean, Trinity Cathedral, Omaha, 
Neb., to Episcopal City Mission, Philadelphia, as 
chaplain. 

BARTON, MICHAEL R. F., retired priest of 
the Diocese of Connecticut, to Holy Trinity 
Church, West Palm Beach, Fla., as part-time 
priest until May, 1957. 

BECKER, ARTHUR P., ordained this summer, 
to Church of Christ the King, Sturgeon Bay, Wis., 
as vicar. 

BLAKESLEE, CHARLES H., rector, St. James’ 
Church, Wichita, Kan., to St. Martin’s Episcopal 
School, New Orleans, La., as chaplain. 

BOWKER, WILLIAM E., rector, Church of the 


Holy Communion, Buffalo, N. Y., to St. Mark’s 
Church, also in Buffalo, as rector. 
BURCH, W. GERALD, rector, All Saints’ 


Church, Windsor, and canon of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, London, Ont., to the Diocese of Edmonton, 
Canada, as dean and rector of All Saints’ Cathe- 
dral, Edmonton. 

CARROLL, JAMES E., vicar, St. Stephen’s 
Church, Oak Harbor, Wash., to St. Mark’s Church, 
Van Nuys, Calif., as assistant rector. 

CARTHY, FRANK . H., rector, Trinity 
Church, Cranford, N. J., to All Saints’ Church, 
Indianapolis, Ind., as rector and executive di- 
rector of the Department of Christian Social Re- 
lations of the Diocese of Indianapolis. 

CHAPMAN, FREDERICK, rector, Christ 
Church, Ballport, L. I., N. Y., vicar of St. James’, 
Brookhaven, and chaplain, Brookhaven National 
Laboratory Hospital, to St. Paul’s Church, Gard- 
ner, Mass., as rector and music consultant for the 
Diocese of Western Massachusetts. 

COVELL, DAVID R., JR., rector, St. Jude’s, 
Fenton, Mich., and missionary-in-charge of St. 
John’s Parochial Mission, Holly, and St. Bede’s- 
of-the-Lakes, Linden, to St, Thomas Church, 
Trenton, Mich., as rector. 

COYKENDALL, GLENN B., vicar, All Saints’ 
Church, West Plains, Mo., to St. Paul’s Church, 
Beloit, Kan., as vicar. 

DEWART, MURRAY W., rector, Grace Church, 
Everett, Mass., to St. Paul’s Church, Brookline, 
as rector. 

DRAKE, JOHN W., JR., in charge of St. Tim- 
othy’s Church, Winston Salem, N. C., to St. Paul’s 
Church, Greenville, N. C. 

DURANDO, HAROLD A., vicar, Trinity Mis- 
sion, Lake Arrowhead, Calif., to St. Paul’s School, 
Garden City, L. I., N. Y., as head of the lower 
school. 

ELLIOTT, CHARLES A., rector, St. John’s 
Church, Erie, Pa., to Church of the Holy Com- 
munion, New York City, as rector. 

FIELDS, WALTER G., chaplain-director, Epis- 
copal Community Service, Dallas, Tex., to St. 
Andrew’s Mission, Carrollton, Tex., as priest-in- 
charge. 

FIGGE, FREDERICK W., chaplain, DeVeaux 
School, and curate, St. Peter’s Church, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., to St. Paul’s Church, Syracuse, as 
curate. 

FRANK, WILLIAM G., assistant, St. Paul’s 
Church, Alexandria, Va., to Virginia Theological 
Seminary as Instructor in Pastoral Theology. 

GEESON, ARTHUR B., rector, St. Stephen’s 
Church, San Antonio, Tex., to Christ Church, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., as rector. 

HALL, ROBERT E. B., rector, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Brooklyn, to St. Barnabas’ Church, New- 
ark, N. J., as rector. 

HANCOCK, BAYARD, vicar, 
Epiphany, Allendale, N. J., 
Rhode Island as chaplain. 

HARRIOT, CAMERON, in charge of St. Mark’s 


Church of the 
to the University of 


Mission, Nenana, Alaska, to St. Elizabeth’s 
Church, Ketchikan. 
HARRIS, CHESTER H., rector, Calvary 


Church, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., to St. Paul’s Church, 
Montrose, Pa., as rector. 

HEILMAN. JAMES W., rector, Emmanuel 
Church, Olathe, Kans., to Trinity Church, Vine- 
land, N. J. -, as rector and vicar of Christ Church, 
South Vineland, 

HENRICKS, WALTER A., associate chaplain, 
St. Luke’s Hospital, New York City, to the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Hospital, Charlottesville, as 
first full-time chaplain. 

HODGINS, W. CHARLES, Newent, Glou- 
cestershire, England, is exchanging pulpits with 
ROBERT H. DUNN, rector, St. John’s Church, 
Portsmouth, N. H., as Oct. 14. 

HOLMES, GEORGE B., associate rector, St. 
John’s Church, Roanoke, Va., to St. Paul’s 
Church, Edenton, N. C., as rector. 


HOLMES, URBAN T., 


III, curate, St. i 
Parish and in charge of St. Paul’s Mission, Sa} 


bury, N. C., to Louisiana State University, Ba} 
Rouge, as Episcopal chaplain. 

HOUSSELL, RICHARD R., formerly on | 
Bishop’s staff, Missionary District of Nevada, : 
St. Peter’s Parish, Carson City, Nev., as rec 

INGE, F. COLEMAN, 1956 Sewanee ay 
to St. James Mission, Tanana, Alaska. 

JAMES, JOSEPH E., assistant, Christ Chu 
Easton, Md., to Christ Church, Denton, Md.,| 
rector. | 

LUCENT, ROBERT B., in charge of the C 
enne River Indian Mission, Cheyenne Age 
S. D., to St. Matthew’s Church, Rapid City. 

MARRS, JAMES D., in charge of Santee Ey 
copal Mission, Niobrara, Neb., to the Cheyer 
River Indian Mission, Cheyenne Agency, S, Di! 

MOONEY, HARRIS C., vicar, Grace at 
New Lenox, Ill., and St. Paul’s, Manhattan, | 
St. Andrew’s, Bessemer City; St. John’s, 
Shoals, and Trinity, King’s Mountain, N. i 
deacon-in-charge. 

NORMAN, H. GENE, curate, St. Andre 
Parish, Houston, Tex., to St. ietindone h 
ish, Hempstead, as rector. 

NORTHUP, ISAAC NOYES, rector, All Sc 
Church, Biltmore, N. C., to Trinity Church, Soun 
port, Conn., as rector, "effective Nov. 1. 

PAISLEY, DAVID M., vicar, St. Augustin 
mission, Kohala, and St. Paul’s mission, Mall 
pala, Hawaii, T. H., to St. Martin’s-in- the-Fieii 
Twenty-Nine Palms, Calif., as vicar. 

PARK, CHARLES A., vicar, St. Peter’s Chum’ 
Plymouth, Pa., to Christ Church, Stroudsburg, 
rector. 

POPE, CLARENCE C., JR., curate, Trim 
Church, Baton Rouge, La., to St. George’s M 
sion, Bossier City, La. 

PARSON, ARTLEY B., 
Diocese of Western Massachusetts, 
Church, Milford. 

PRESSEY, HERBERT E. P., chaplain, U.J 
Army, to Armed Forces Division of Natiog 
Council as assistant secretary. 

PRICE, RICHARD, vicar, St. Paul’s Chum 
Hamilton, Mont., and St. Thomas’ Church, Da 
to St. Mark’s Church, Big Timber, and St. Pauz 
Columbus, as vicar. { 

PRYOR, FRANCIS J., dean, Calvary Cat¥ 
dral, Sioux Falls, S. D., to St. Dunstan’s - 
San Diego, Calif., as vicar. 

SAMTER, JAMES W., ordained this swine 
to Cathedral Church of ‘St. Paul, Fond du I! 
Wis., as assistant. f 

SAULS, GEORGE E., in charge of the Chur 
of the Redeemer, Shelbyville, Tenn., to St. Jam 
Mission, Bolivar, Tenn., and St. Thomas’, 
ville. 

SCHENK, JOHANN, curate, St. Paul’s Chuzt 
Patterson, N. J., to Church of the Epiphany, * 
lendale, N. J., as vicar. : 

SHIDELER, JOHN R., vicar, St. Timothy 
Church, Brookings, Ore., and St. Matthew’s, C} 
Beach, to Christ Church, Oswego, as assistant 

SPINDLER, FRANK MacD., rector, St. F) 
tholomew’s Church, Hempstead, Tex., to Gr) 
and St. Peter’s Church, Baltimore, Md., as cura 

THOMPSON, HUGH L. S., vicar, St.  Columii 
Mission, Paauilo, Hawaii, to St. John’s Chur 
Wilkinsonville, Mass., as rector. 

WATSON, ROBERT M., JR., assistant, | 
Philip’s Church, Durham, N. C., to St. Luli 
Church, also in Durham. 

WILLIAMS, LUTHER, newly ordained, to} 
Luke’s Mission, Bakersfield, Calif., as vicar. 

WOLFE, DOUGLAS E., curate, Trinity Chu. 
Portsmouth, Va., to St. Thomas In-the-Fi4 
Church, Allison Park, Pa., as rector. 

YOUNG, HAROLD A., vicar, St. Augustitt 
Mission, and curate, St. Cyprians Church, 
troit, Mich., to St. Andrew’s Church, Evans}! 
Ill., as rector. {| 


retired priest of § 
to Trim 


GOING SOMEWHERE? 


Everyone, the clergyman in- | 
cluded, seems to be on the move | 
these days. Send your change of 
address to ECnews, Box 1379, ,, 
Richmond, Va. 
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OBITUARIES | 


The Rey. Canon Gilbert P. Symons, 76, in Cin- 
nati, Ohio, Aug. 26, two days before his 77th 
ithday. He was editor of the ‘Forward Move- 
nt’’ from 1934 to 1950. A native of Plymouth, 
gland, he was educated in that country as 
$ll as Germany and the United States. Canon 
}mons was ordained in 1908 and served churches 


‘itributed to a number of national magazines, 
arch papers and Forward Movement publica- 
s. He retired in 1947. 
x 


)Marsden Bayard Candler, 58, of a heart attack 
»i Woodmere, L. I., N. Y., Sept. 2. The New York 
ycorney was a member of the Standing Commit- 
12 of the Diocese of New York and junior ward- 
4) of the Church of the Transfiguration (Little 
yurch Around the Corner). In 1945 he was 
»cted to succeed the late President Franklin D. 
‘Hosevelt as a trustee of New York’s Cathedral 
St. John the Divine. 


* 


| The Rey. Oliver Boynton Dale, 65, Society of St. 
}hn the Evangelist, Aug. 29, of a heart attack. 

© was enroute to St. Michael’s Monastery, 
fyama, Japan, after a brief furlough in the 
Mnited States. A native of Newburyport, Mass., 
was educated at Columbia and Harvard Uni- 
‘}rsities and General Theological Seminary. Since 
23 he has served the SSJE as Novice-Master, 
Sssistant Superior and Provincial Superior of the 
rovinces of the Pacific. He also served churches 
New York City, Boston and San Francisco. 
Spr 12 years he was Chaplain General of the 
ciety of the Sisters of St. Margaret in Boston. 

x 


The Rev. James L. Hayes, 58, in New Haven, 
onn., of a heart ailment. Until his retirement in 
951 he had served the Church of the Epiphany 
br three years. A native of Lowell, Mass., he 
tended the University of Utah before entering 
ne ministry. Ordained in 1928, he served churches 
Minnesota, Utah and Maine before coming to 


* 


Henry Alan Johnston, 71, while on a visit to 
jondon, England, Aug. 25. The New York attor- 


he was legal advisor to the United Kingdom- 
nited States Control Group in Dusseldorf, Ger- 
pany. In Virginia he was a director and vice 
tresident of St. Luke’s Restoration in Smithfield. 


*% 


| Russian Orthodox Bishop Leonty of Geneva and 
itzerland, 42, in Geneva. He came there from 
‘ugoslavia in 1943. In 1945 he became head of 
witzerland’s community of Russian emigres. He 
as affiliated with the Russian Orthodox Church 
utside Russia which does not recognize the au- 
Yhority of the Moscow Patriarchate. Once known 
s the Karlovtsky Synod, the church has head- 
uarters at Lake Mahopac, N. Y. 
* 
d 
Luther Locke Richardson, 60, of a heart ail- 
nent at his summer home in Chester, Vt., Sept. 
.. He lived in Darien, Conn. Mr. Richardson as- 
isted in the development of a process that is 
Jised in the preservation of government, United 
Wations and commercial documents. He is a form- 
jr treasurer and senior warden of Christ Church, 
ackensack, N. J., and St. Luke’s Church, Nor- 
ton, Conn. He was a former board member of the 
‘iational Boy Scouts of America and a founder of 
the Community Chest, the YMCA and the YWCA 
bf Hackensack. 


* 


| Ada F. Thompson Shutt, widow of the Rev. C. 

erbert Shutt, in Fort Collins, Colo., July 18. 
She would have been 101 years old Sept. 30 last. 
\\ native of Toronto, Ontario, she and her late 
husband came to Fort Collins in 1911 where he 
te? rector of St. Luke’s until his retirement in 
1929. 


* 


. Chester Cameron Wells in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
“Aug. 16. He was the son of the late Rev. Walter 
Wells. At one time he was associated with the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co.; later with the 
ithamber of commerce of two Michigan cities. He 
had served as president of the Episcopal Church- 
man’s Association in the Diocese of Western 
Michigan; with the Presiding Bishop’s Commit- 
tee on Laymen’s Work; Province V chairman of 
that committee, and as a delegate to five General 
Conventions. He was also a former vestryman of 
St. Paul’s, Muskegan, and Holy Trinity, Manistee, 
Mich. At his death he was a member of St. 
Mark’s Cathedral, Grand Rapids. 


* 


William Wray, 83, in New York City, Sept 2. 
The retired actor, a native of the Bronx, had 
appeared with Richard Mansfield in “Cyrano de 
Bergerac’. For 20 years he had been a vestryman 
of Grace Church in the Bronx. 
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LETTERS 


continued from page 35 


place you seem to ask for greater con- 
centrations of authority in the Church 
and in another place you appear to be 
against any such concentrations if the 
Bishop of Long Island has anything to 


-do with it. 


Your editorial can hardly be inter- 
preted otherwise than being bold propa- 
ganda for Melish and for what he 
Stands 


(THE REV.) JOSEPH WITTKOFSKI 
DEPARTMENT CHAPLAIN 

THE AMERICAN LEGION 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


Sir: 

Your editorial: “Is the Bishop Above 
the Law?” speaks with a clear, courage- 
ous, cogent and constructive voice. Let 
us devoutly hope that it will be heeded 
and appropriately implemented at the 
General Convention of 1958. 

Prelacy is essentially the issue. The 
dignity of the office inevitably tends to 
surround bishops with an aura of “un- 
touchability” which is positively encour- 
aged by some, putting them beyond hon- 
est criticism and healthy controversy. 
This is the stuff of which authoritarian- 
ism is made—and it is dangerous stuff. 


(THE REV.) KENNETH W. CARY 
PACIFIC PALISADES, CALIFORNIA 


®& IN SHORT... 
Sir: 

Re Dr. Nels Ferre’s article in the 
Sept. 16th issue of HCnews where he 
comments on Dr. Tillich: Bosh, balder- 
dash and fol-de-rol. Let Dr. Ferre reread 
Dr. Tillich who speaks to Christians 
through faith for faith. 

(THE REV.) FRANK M. ROSS 
ATLANTA, GA. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


continued from page 32 


THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS. By J. M. 
Allegro. Penguin. 208 pp. 85¢. 

Well illustrated, it is the first book 
from a member of the team now piec- 
ing together and interpreting the 
scrolls. I shall review it later this 
Fall in conjunction with some other 
titles to appear on the same subject. 
But I tell you now that it’s worth- 
while. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE SOCIAL 
ORDER. By William Temple. Penguin. 
121 pp. 85¢. 

Neither Archbishop Temple nor 
this newly reprinted book need in- 
troduction. 


EARLY ANATOLIA. By Seton Lloyd. 
Penguin. 231 pp. 85¢. 


Well illustrated review of archae- 
ology in Asia Minor. 


HOBBES. By Richard Peters. Penguin. 
272 pp. 85¢. 

A critical examination of the Eng- 
lish philosopher. 


FOLDING TABLES 
ARE NOT 
ALL ALIKE! 


You get more 


EXTRA FEATURES 


when you buy — 


Better Appear- 
ance, Durability 
H and Strength. 
Finest Construction, 
Workmanship, Finish. 
Choice of many Top 
Materials and Colors. 
Write For Folder 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis., Dept. | 


V 


CHURCH LINENS 
Beautiful quatities of 
IRISH LINEN 


by the yard. free samples. 
MADEIRA EMBROIDERED 
Altar Linens made up to order. 
Ecclesiastical Transfer Patterns. 
Plemigtass Pall Foundations 


5", 6", 6" and 7” . $1.00 
MARY MOORE, Importer 
Box 394 EC @ Davenport, lowa 


Serving the Church since JS8S¢ 


BOOKS — PRAYER BOOKS — BIBLES 
CHURCH SCHOOL TEXTS & SUPPLIES 
BRASS & SILVER APPOINTMENTS 
VESTMENTS 


-MoreHoust-GorHam Co. 


New York... 14 E. 41st St. 


4 San Francisce 
261 Golden Gate Ave. 


“ 


Chicago 
29 E. Madison St. 


fs SELL SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS... 


MAKE MONEY ror your treasury 


Easy to sell! Splendid profits! Over 200,000 
sold in 1952 by Sunday School members, 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups! 


SANGAMON 
MILLS 


COHOES, NEW YORK 


Earn money for 

your treasury... 
make friends for 
your organization 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


Vinyl leather cloth or 
velour cover in choice of 
colors — oval or oblong 
style. Cork or long sta- 
pled fibre filling — foam 
rubber top. Free samples 
and prices on request. 


BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO, 
23-15 38th Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


FRESH PECAN HALVES 


Year after year for over 26 years— 
Organizations make money selling our 
Pound Boxes Jumbo Pecan Halves. Season 
starts Nov. 10th. We prepay shipments. You 
pay us when sold. Write 


SULLIVAN PECAN CO., CRESTVIEW, FLA. 


If you are the talented author 
of an unpublished manuscript, 
let us help gain the recognition 
you deserve. We will publish 
your BOOK—we will edit, design, 
print, promote, advertise and 
sell it! Good royalties. 

WRITE FOR FREE COPY OF 
HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. EC4, 200 Varick St., N. Y. 14 


FREE 
Booklet on 
Publishing 
Your Book 
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NORTH EAST 
tHE FORMAN scuoois 
FOR BOYS’ FOR GIRLS 
Emphasizing character and a sound 
education 


NORFOLK ROAD, LITCHFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


EAST 


THE CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
Glen Loch, Pa. 


A School for boys whose mothers are re- 
sponsible for support and education. 


Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 


Wholesome surroundings on a 1,500 acre 
farm in Chester Valley, Chester County, 
where boys learn to study, work and play. 


Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 


Headmaster 


Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 


-———— DeVEAUX SCHOOL ———— 


Niagara Falls New York 
Founded 1853 
A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 
Western New York. College preparatory. Small 
classes. New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool to 
be constructed this year. Scholarships available. 
— 7 thru 12. For information address Box 
Morison Brigham, M.A., Headmaster 
Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D., Pres. B’rd of Trustees 


ST. THOMAS CHOIR SCHOOL 


The boarding school for boys of the choir of St. 
Thomas Church, Fifth Avenue, announces that its 
enrollment is complete. BOYS OF GOOD VOICE 
ARE _ INVITED TO APPLY NOW FOR FALL 
‘56. Grades 5-8. High academic standards. Excel- 
lent music training. Endowed. Nominal fee. 


William Self Robert H. Porter, S.T.B. 
Choirmaster Headmaster 
123 West 55th Street, New York 19, New York 


4 Boys, grades 7-12. 
ST. PETER’S SCHOOL @oi8.. erGchratory 
general courses. Recent graduates in 39 col act and 
universities. Small classes. Remedial reading. Scholar- 
chips, self-help plan. Music, dramatics. Interscholastic 
sports program. New gymnasium. 80-acre campus. 
Summer School. Catalog. 


Frank E. Leeming, Headmaster, Peekskill, N. Y. 


SOUTH 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


1867 Raleigh, N. C. 1955 


Accredited Four-Year Courses in Fine Arts, 
Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Business, 
Health and Physical Education, Teacher Train- 
ing, Pre-Theological, Pre-Medical, Pre-Social 
Work, and Pre-Legal. 


JAMES A. BOYER, Acting President 


ST. MARY’S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
tory work. 

Members of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years. 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, Presiden? 
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THE STORY OF OUR QUEST 
continued from page 24 


the fellowship of the Holy Spirit. And 
this is what many people do not like. 
This is a responsibility that they 
either wish to evade or they fear. 

Let us look at this demand from a 
Biblical point of view. The Bible tells 
a story of God’s acts in history. It 
tells us that God created all that is 
and saw that it was good. It tells us 
that man rebelled and was cast out of 
God’s presence. But God sought an 
agreement with Abraham and this 
covenant was for man’s redemption. 
This covenant turned on the law, and 
Israel failed to keep the law. This led 
to futility, but also to the hope of a 
Messiah. The turning point in the 
drama came when God took upon him- 
self the consequences of man’s sin, 
and through Jesus Christ reconciled 
the world to himself. No longer did 
salvation depend upon keeping the 
law, for now man is justified by faith. 
This was followed by the gift of the 
Holy Spirit and the formation of the 
Church. 


We Enter the Biblical Story 


This is the point at which everyone 
enters the Biblical story. Through our 
baptism we are made members of the 
body of which Christ is the head. As 
members of the fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit, we grow in grace and 
seek to fulfill our vocations as serv- 
ants of God. We have inherited the 
history of the old and new covenants; 
the history of the Jews and Christians 
is our history. We, too, have been 
created; we, too, have known the law 
which convicts us of sin; we, too, are 
those for whom Christ died. So we 
come upon the stage of history, in 
which we are members of Christ, and 
at this point we also stand under 
God’s judgment. We face this judg- 
ment without fear and with hope be- 
cause we know ourselves as redeemed 
sinners and not as sinless saints. (See 
the author’s Biblical Theology and 
Christian Education, Scribners, 
1956.) 


The Need: Trained Teachers 


When the Bible is seen theological- 
ly, placing a demand upon us to iden- 
tify ourselves with the Biblical story, 
it is relevant at every stage of our 
development. Even a little child has 
been created, has known the law, has 
been loved as he is, has been baptized, 
and faces death and judgment. When 
the Bible is taught in this way, 
trained teachers are required. It takes 
time to discover how to communicate 
the saving truth of God to children 
who cannot talk in the language of 


‘) 


AMERICAN CHURCH BUILDING 
FUND COMMISSION 


SINCE 1880 Ta 
the Episcopal Church’s building 
finance society. 

Those whom it has served 
attest its value. 


Contributions for its corporate pur- . 
poses will perpetually help to fur- . 
ther the Church’s building program, 


Please address the Secretary, 
170 Remsen Street, 


Brooklyn 1, N. Y. , 


A prayer group pledged to pray for the d 
parted members of the Guild and for all 
Faithful Departed. Open to Communicants of 
Anglican Church. 

Provide that prayers will be offered for th 
repose of your soul by joining the Guild. 


The Rev. Franklin Joiner, D.D., 
Superior-General 
For further information address 
The Secretary-General 
GUILD OF ALL SOULS 
32 Tenmore Road, Haverford, Penna, | 


Schools 


SOUTH 


THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 
| 


¢- 
VOORHEES School and Junior College 
DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-educational Departments: Junior Col- 
lege, High School and Trades. Fully Ac- 
credited A Grade by the Southern Asso- 
ciation. Under direction of American 
Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful! 
location. Reasonable Terms. For informa- 
tion, write to THE REGISTRAR. 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


All Saints’ Episcopal 


For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. highy 
school. High academic standards. Situated ini 
historic Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez. 7 
Separate music and art departments. All sports, 
riding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 


THE RBV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 
Box E Vicksburg, Miss.¢ 


NORTH CENTRAL 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


St. John’s : 


Since 1887 St. John’s has been perpetuat- 
ing the cultural tradition of the Church by 
stressing sound scholarship in Christien 
atmosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fully 
accredited. 


COL. R. L. CLEM, Rector 


——_—_—_ 
THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA | 

A Resident and Day School for Girls. Grades |) 

Seven through Twelve. College Preparatory. / 

ART — MUSIC — DRAMATICS 

Twenty-Acre Campus, Outdoor Heated Pool, | 
Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, Riding. 

THE RT. RBV. FRANCIS BRIC BLOY 

President of Board of Trustees 


gee B. LARMOUR, M.A. 
e 
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the Prayer Book. Rectors become the 
fnief pastors of children and adults 
n the community of the Holy Spirit. 
‘amilies worship together in the con- 
sregation of Jesus Christ. 

) Furthermore, if we are to under- 
pt and the theological demand of the 
“sospel, we find that it meets normal 
“juman needs. Everyone needs to be 
)pved and accepted as he is. But as one 
Seacher said of an ornery child: 
wWChrist may have died for him, but 
“why should I?” But this is exactly the 
joint. We must let the children come 
‘to us as Jesus did. Only by grace are 
oye enabled to do this, and thus there 
‘5 a theological demand that we fear 
ecause we cannot achieve it except 
iby the power of God. Only as the class 
‘becomes a group in which all are 
ccepted as they are, can Christian 
eaching occur. Within such an atmo- 
‘phere discipline provides structure 
ind therefore is not resisted. There- 
ore, there is freedom to grow in 
‘race on the part of the entire group. 
+n these personal relationships, God 
4s at work healing the barriers and 
‘sustaining our love. 


sinless Saints 


Where this atmosphere is achieved, 
Shristian nurture is occurring. But 
}ften such an atmosphere becomes 
empossible because of the refusal of 
Members of the congregation to ad- 
ynit that they are redeemed sinners. 
‘Because they believe they are sinless 
saints, they do not feel compelled to 
‘accept others as they are. The quality 
bf life of the congregation is the pri- 
‘mary demand that has to be met be- 
‘fore Christian education can take 
iplace, and those who believe they are 


without sin are like the elder son who 
cannot accept the prodigal. 

The escape from this demand of the 
Gospel is disguised in many ways. 
One of these is so-called ‘‘Bible teach- 
ing,” by which we find the attempt to 
master the content of the Bible with- 
out seeing its relevance to life or to 
our place in the on-going drama by 
which God redeems mankind. Just as 
the devil can quote Scripture for his 
purpose, so can we learn the Bible 
for the wrong reasons. 


Grace Through Faith 


Another escape is in moral teach- 
ing. “Sunday school stuff” is a term 
of reproach because it refers to an 
unrealistic set of moral standards 
that are not applicable to life. St. Paul 
made it clear in the Epistle to the 
Romans that he knew what was right, 
but that he did what was wrong, and 
he had no power to change this be- 
cause ‘“‘sin” had possession of him. 
We do not change people morally by 
telling them. God changes people be- 
cause they are moved by grace to have 
faith. 

The Seabury Series has its weak- 
nesses. It has not fully developed its 
resources or its methodology, but it is 
ahead of most other series of lesson 
materials. The Seabury Series is on 
the right track at the right point: the 
congregation provides the quality of 
life in which the Christian may be 
nurtured, and therefore the channels 
of grace are opened through personal 
relationships, worship, and the sacra- 
ments. The Christian home is a cell of 
the larger organism of the Church, 
and therefore the ministry of parent- 

continued on page 40 


Announcing 


HT ie Month Special ffer 
CLERGY CLOAKS 


October and November Only 


These cloaks are made of a handsome, me- 
dium-weight English wool. Cut very full. 52” 
in length. Adjustable chain fastener at collar. 
Frogs on breast. Half lined. Arm slits. 


Regular Price, $77.50 


Special Price for 


October-November, $70.00 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO. 


29 E. Madison Street 
Chicago 2, Ill. 
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14 E. 41st Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
261 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco 2, Calif. 


CONFRATERNIT Y———, 
OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


A Devotional Society of clergy and laity 
throughout the Anglican Communion to 
work and pray for Greater Honor to Our 
Lord present in the Blessed Sacrament of 
His Body and Blood. . . . founded 1862 
for further information address 

The Rev. William R. Wetherell, Sec.-Gen. 
530 Fullerton Parkway, Chicago 14, Sil. 


NURSES are badly needed 
all over the country. 
These schools will train 
you for a rewarding 
career of service to 
mankind. 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 
A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 


September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Davenport, Iowa 


Diploma and Degree Programs. 
Male and Married Students Ac- 
cepted. 


Scholarships and Loans Available 
College Affiliation 


For information write to: 


Eleanor M. Lofthouse, R.N., 
Director of the School 


—— CHRIST HOSPITAL —— 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


176 Palisade Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


A three-year course leading to a 
diploma in professional nursing. 


For further information contact 
DIRECTOR OF NURSES 


The Graduate Hospital of 
The University of Pennsylvania 
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OUR QUEST 


continued from page 39 


hood is as much a part of the priest- 
hood of all believers as is the ministry 
of the Church school teachers. 


The Big ‘Ifs’ 

The requirements of the Seabury 
Series, which seem to demand so 
much educationally, are actually 
based on theology. Jf the theological 
goal is right, then the methods must 
be derived from its Christian pur- 
pose. Jf the quality of life of the con- 
gregation is essential to Christian 
teaching, then it is proper to demand 
that at least a central core of the con- 
gregation have an insight into the re- 
demptive and sustaining power of the 
Gospel. Jf the teachers must become 
channels of grace, then it is proper to 
insist on adequate teacher training of 
those who care enough to submit to 
such discipline. Jf the family is seen 
in its Jewish-Christian framework, 
with the ministry of the parents as 
essential (see Deuteronomy 6 :4-9, 20- 
25), then parents’ classes are manda- 
tory. Jf the means of grace come to 
the congregation in its common wor- 
ship, then it is proper for families to 
worship together in a service geared 
to the family-as-a-unit. If it takes 
time for a group to operate in a fel- 
lowship, the requirement for fifty- 
minute classes is normal. Jf the male 
and the female influence provides a 
Christian family atmosphere in the 
classroom, there might well be two 
teachers for every class. 


The Gospel Is the Guide 


These are all theological reasons 
for the demands of the Seabury Se- 
ries, and not the gadgets of progres- 
sive educators. It is true that we have 
learned from modern methodology 
and from group dynamics, but the 
New Testament has already told us 
that when a teacher retires to the 
wilderness with twelve pupils that 
this is the best method. Life-centered 
questions are found not only in the 
Seabury Series, but in questions 
asked by Jesus and of Jesus. The dis- 
cussion method is not new. And when 
stories are used as the basis for 
preaching in the family service, one 
does not have to look far into the Gos- 
pels to find this method used by a 
master. 

The theological demands of the new 
curriculum are what make it signifi- 
cant, and what scare people off. Meth- 
od is always derived from subject 
matter, for it is the means by which 
subject matter provides meaning for 
life. The subject matter of the Gospel 
answers our ultimate questions and 
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therefore provides an eternal mean- 
ing for our life and our life to come. 
END 


THE DEMAND IS ANSWERED 
continued from page 25 


take. It requires a vast amount of 
work and great trust in God and peo- 
ple. At first sight it may seem to knock 
the props out from under authority 
and to place altogether too much re- 
liance on grace. Actually, it does 
nothing of the kind. It may deflate 
some individual egotism, but it recap- 
tures for authority its rightful place 
in the Person of Christ and in His 
Whole Body, the Church. It does not 
make the Bible, the Liturgy, or any 
of the Sacraments less important, but 
more important. 


Facing the Inevitable 


You will notice how large a place is 
made in the Seabury Series for the 
learning of acceptance, belonging and 
forgiveness. By the same token it is 
preparing children and others to live 
with inevitable rejection, loneliness, 
fear and pain. It holds out a promise 
that these can be faced and, with 
God’s help through the Church, be 
overcome. Each teacher-child rela- 
tionship is based on this; each class’ 
life is directed toward this; worship 
is interpreted as man’s highest possi- 
bility of attaining this; and the home 
is urged to become this same redeem- 
ing fellowship in miniature. This is 
Biblical theology at work. The con- 
stant objective is human reconcilia- 
tion through Christ in His Church. 
At the same time an amazing amount 
of good, traditional content can be 
provided if the suggestions are fol- 
lowed in the teachers’ manuals, if 
care is given to train teachers, and if 
the Church’s Teaching Series is re- 
lated to the on-going experiences of 
the children and their parents. 


The Capacity to Learn 


Secondly, the Seabury Series rec- 
ognizes that a child has different ca- 
pabilities and different needs from 
year to year, and that truly to learn 
is to have these capacities and needs 
met by the right methods at the right 
time. This is an inescapable fact of 
growth and no wishful thinking can 
make it otherwise. It is sheer non- 
sense to mistake this for progressive 
education. No one would call the prop- 
er feeding of children progressive 
dietetics because a parent took care 
not to offer a T-bone steak to an in- 
fant. So in religious education a child 
can find meaningful only what his 
mind and experiences are prepared to 
digest. There is no longer any pecul- 


iar mystery about what a child is liki 
nor how he learns at different ag 
levels. It is common knowledge ana 
reaches out constantly to parents and 
educators, not only from learne« 
books but from the pages of popula; 
home magazines. The only apparen; 
section of America that is not awar\ 
of this is a thinning segment of th] 
churches where it still is believed tha 
the Bible, Church History, Liturgics 
and Canon Law in watered-dowy 
adult form will somehow create . 
Christian if stuffed into the head 9 
any youngster old enough to read an 
to memorize. The Seabury Series i 
not child-centered, but is aware oj 
what a child is like. It is group-cen 
tered, and the group it is centere) 
about is the Church. 


Preparedness Is the Key 


Thirdly, the most stubborn of ai 
the facts which the Department hai 
faced is that the typical casual Sum 
day School class, isolated from paris} 
life and the home, is not able to teac! 
anybody much of anything excep 
boredom and frustration. Jt has 
therefore, insisted that the parish bi 
prepared, that the parents and gow 
parents be prepared, that teachers bi 
prepared, and that most of all thi 
clergy be prepared. To prepare any 0 
these alone is a job of sizeable propon 
tions. When the Church is asked t| 
take on all of these at once, it has 3 
stupendous task on its hands. I aes 
pathize with anyone who is responsi 
ble for such an avalanche of worl 
especially for the clergy. 

I do not believe any single paris | 
can hope to get full, immediate, satis 
fying results from the Seabury ‘Serie! 
the first year or so. Nor as I recall hai 
the national Department ever ex 
pected any parish to do so. It hai 
quite honestly said that unless a paz 
ish is willing to undertake the prope 
preparation, it would be better not t 
use the Seabury Series. Frankly, ni 
matter what materials are used, I se 
no alternative to the adoption of somr 
similar method of preparation. 


Training Was Available 


Actually, those parishes which too; 
advantage of the years before thi 
Seabury Series was available to ge 
ready with Parish Life Conferences 
adult discussion groups, parents 
classes, teacher training, and abov 
all else the encouragement of famil| 
worship, are today in a better posi 
tion to use the new courses than th 
ones which did nothing. That was wh 
the early years of the Department’ 
life placed so much emphasis on clerg 
conferences and leadership training 
We can all be thankful that the Sea 
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lry Series was not sprung on the 
jurch without the long years of 
4ining which went ahead of it. 

‘As I see it, the preparation of our 
rishes, teachers and parents must 
ja continuing part of the annual 
pgram. It cannot be accomplished 
th a single Parish Life Conference 
}with last year’s teachers and yes- 
iday’s parents. But why should this 
fcourage us? What the Seabury 
ies asks us to do is to deal with 
‘igion, which is our job. I cannot 
Fieve that it is less fun to talk with 
* people about religion than about 
# plans for the annual bazaar or the 
sparation for the Every Member 
nvass. 


figious Homework 
‘{ndeed, in those parishes which 
wve done their religious homework, 
+they were asked to do by the De- 
ietment, the usual organizational 
hivities become infiltrated by pa- 
thioners who have seen a new vision 
what the Church is really intended 
‘be. The fact is that those parishes 
tich have properly prepared are get- 
g results never before achieved. 
tere is ample testimony to this in 
‘icles in the Church press. There is 
<ind of educational Gresham’s Law 
swork amongst us. Good methods, 
tked up by greater concern and 
bd materials, will slowly drive poor 
‘thods out of existence. 
‘The Seabury Series provides good 
mtent and methods for training 
Schers and parents. I believe these 
»2d to be organized more clearly and 
Joplified. As it stands now, the man- 
is are not easy to grasp and, there- 
‘e, tend to discourage beginners. 
rthermore, in today’s Episcopal 
urch I do not think we are going 
i get very far with the training of 
}» kind of godparents who usually 
nup at a baptism. We clergy have 
en unbelievably lax in our pre- 
fptismal instruction and in our free 
d easy acceptance of anyone who is 
izgested as a sponsor. This we 
ould remedy at once. It can be done 
/ instruction and sermons, and, if 
jad be, by urging that devoted mem- 
jes of each parish be additional god- 
rents, when parents have some non- 
Niscopalian or casual churchman, 
| om they greatly want as a sponsor. 
ivertheless, I am glad that mate- 
‘ls are provided for godparents as 
‘ll as for parents. It is further evi- 
‘nce that the Department is think- 
'Z more strictly about the Church 


‘an it is sometimes given credit for. 


{ 


Sos 


imily Worship All-Important 

‘The final hard fact that the Depart- 
“nt has faced is the imperative need 
at provision be made in every par- 
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ish for families to worship together. 
I believe I am more pleased by the 
fact that family worship has in- 
creased greatly since the new pro- 
gram of Christian Education began 
than by any other thing. If there are 
still Episcopal churches where the 
Sunday School service is for children 
only, I feel sorry for them. They are 
missing the best of what our worship 
should be. Not only does family wor- 
ship bring enormous new life to the 
church, but it makes use of the surest 
method of guaranteeing that worship 


Down through the 
ages, sacred music 
has maintained a 
position of dignity 
and beauty. Your 
church deserves the 
means of truly ex- 
pressing such a rich 
musical heritage— 
only a real pipe 
organ affords you 
this opportunity. 
See and hear a 


will be meaningful to the child who \ Mollers Avcustome 
does it with those he loves and trusts A built Méller pipe 
the most. : 


organ can be yours 
for as little as 
$4475.00.* 


*Price slightly 
higher in the West 


I have already said that time, expe- 
rience, patience and cooperation by 
the whole Church will greatly improve 
the Seabury Series. I am sure that the 
national Department wants every just 
and constructive criticism made avail- 
able to it. I think we should look at 
the courses now completed not as fin- (4 ean 
ished products but as prototypes on melt | iwenreseeancae 
which great improvements can and 
will be made. 


For information 
write 
Dept. ECN-56 


Bold, New, and Creative 


pes ~ Hows oe Ee Church wall Renowned for Pipe Organs Since 1875 
recognize the good in the Seabury HAGERSTOWN. MARYLAND 
Series and help with all humility to : 
make improvements in them, so I 


INCORPORATED 


trust that the national Department ® @ 

realizes that now is the time to be 

careful not to let its thinking crystal- HAWAII ! 

lize too firmly around its product, its 

methods, or its terminology. The Can you go to Hawaii Jan. 21? 

whole gratifying accomplishment in Congenial, select escorted tour 

Christian Education in our Church in party for Episcopalians. As low 

the past decade was made possible be- as $637.09 complete roundtrip 

cause many people put their personal from Chicago. 

prejudices behind them and tried to If interested, please address 

think in bold, new and creative terms. M. R. Johnson, care 914 North- 

It would be a great loss if that frame- ern Pacific Railway Building, St. 

work of thought which has released a Paul 1, Minn. 

flood of spiritual power into the life FREE 

of the Church were to fossilize into a 

rigid coat of protective armor. It is HAWAIIAN FOLDER 
continued on page 42 | @ @ 


Sn troducing 
A NEW BLACK CLERICAL SHIRT 


65% Dacron—35% Combed Egyptian Cotton f 
French Cuffs—No Ironing Necessary Price $10.00 


NoTE: These shirts are being offered in answer to a constant and ever increas- 
ing demand. We continue to offer our regular black broadcloth shirt, priced at 
$5.25 each; $5.00 each when three or more are ordered. 


MoREHOUSE-GORHAM Co. 
14 E. 41st Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
29 E. Madison Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 
261 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco 2, Calif. 


| ® 


we 
i NO. 50 
WARDROBE RACK 


In churches, schools, 
clubs, hotels, restau- 
rants—wherever 
£roupsesather— 
Checker-50 Wardrobe 
Racks answer the wraps 
problem. Only 5 ft. long, 
each provides for 50 coats 
and hats. Available on large 


needed. Light, strong rigid welded 
steel for lifetime service. Sold by 
leading suppliers of institutional 
equipment and furniture. 


eocker® VALET RACKS © 


Commercial, industrial Stationary and portable 
and institutional wardrobe equip- 
ment and complete checkrooms. 


Wardrobe and Locker Racks 
for the office and the home 


Write for Catalog CK 119 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1121 WEST 37th STREET * CHICAGO 9, U.S.A. 


Clergy and Choir 
VESTMENTS 
ALTAR HANGINGS and LINENS 
Chasubles - Albs - Amices - Copes 


All Embroidery Is Hand Done 


Materials by the Yard — “Kits” for Altar 
Hangings and Eucharistic Vestments 


J. M. HALL, Ine. 


14 WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
Tel. CHickering 4-3306 


Communion Care 


STERLING SILVER 
CRUETS+CHALICES 
HOST BOXES 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 
23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, WN. Y. 


FOR THE FINEST 
=e Carillonic Bells & Chimes 


C Chimes starting os low as $396.00 


) Write for complete information to 


MAAS-ROWE CARILLONS 


Dept. 37, 3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 39, Calif. 


CHALICES 


Finest Designs and Quality 
Send for 


; | illustrated book No. ECNIC 
= Fr. OSBORNE & CO., LTD. 
aa 117 Gower Street 
ped RII LONDON W-C-1 ENGLAND 
CHURCH CANDLES 
Beeswax : Write for 
Candles price list and 


Vesper Lights illustrated folder 


Sanctuary Lights 
and Lamps 


Votive Lights 


WILL & BAUMER 
CANDLE CO., INC. 


Syracuse, N. Y 


The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 
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CHRISTIAN COMMUNICATION 


continued from page 26 


involvment (in occupied-Moscow and 
particularly in a moment when he 
finds he cannot pull the trigger of his 
gun to shoot Napoleon, in prison, on 
the retreat ‘death march’), and with 
it, life lived. For this reason, he seems 
to be the focal figure in the film, al- 
though King Vidor, who directed War 
and Peace, wrote in The New York 
Times that “I would say that it is a 
story of the maturing of Natasha.” 

It is, also, the story of the maturing 
of Natasha. She passes from a simply 
amused, active “game of life” to a 
life lived. On the eve of the battle in 
which he is fatally wounded, Mel Fer- 
rer says to Fonda: “All our lives will 
be different from now on because of 
what is going to happen here tomor- 
row.” Yes. And we see, graphically, 
how individual persons are moulded 
by towering public events, and yet re- 
main persons, motivated most strong- 
ly by a life-urge. It is a life-urge 
linked always with love. Life without 
love becomes death. 

Audrey Hepburn, as Natasha, 
stands in one of the final scenes of the 
picture, in a ruined home reminiscent 
of many ruined homes in post-war 
Germany. Of course, one could have 
found similar ruined homes in many 
countries within the span of our own 
lifetime. Here, one sees the life-urge 
in process, one sees strength grow 
out of disaster, one sees love react to 
hate and overcome it and its work. 

Franklin Roosevelt’s statement, “‘I 
hate war,’ comes to mind as one 
leaves the theater after seeing War 
and Peace. The power of good is 
greater than the power of evil; but 
the power of evilis a malignant thing, 
horrible, to be fought with all our 
God-given strength. From the Napo- 
leons, the Hitlers, the Stalins, and all 
the despots who forget the individual] 
person in their grandoise planning of 
such scope that persons become mere 
objects to be exploited, good Lord de- 
liver us. Yet, when we must fight 
them, enable us, turn our blood to 
fire, help us to fight because we love 
Thee and all the blessed, God-created 
individual persons around us, with 
whom we live out our lives in this 
brief, wondrous pilgrimage of mys- 
tery, and with whom we look towards 
eternal life. END 


THE DEMAND 


continued from page 41 


the national Department’s job not 
only to continue the good work it has 
done, but to improve it. The Holy 
Spirit is always speaking to the 
Church. All of us need to heed what 
the Spirit would have us hear. END 
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= ST. JAMES LESSON 
Z 


ConTENT: Based on the Prayer Bx 


METHOD: Workbook, 33 lessons, handw 
Nine Mirae ae F 
OxsjectivEe: To teach understanding and prac 
se of the Episcopal faith. 
PRICEs: Pupils’ work books, each ...... 


Teachers’ manuals I, I, III, each 
Teachers’ manuals IV to IX, each 
No samples or books on approval. Payment with ore 


ST. JAMES LESSONS, IN¢ 


P, O. Box 221, Larchmont, N. Y. 


VESTMENTS 


5 pc. Eucharistic—Pure Silk—All patterns 
Colors. Introductory SPECIAL PRICE $125 
May-June. . 

Stoles, Dossals, Altar Cloths, Funeral Pali 

Cassocks, Rabats, Collars, Crosses, Chalic 

etc. GORHAM SILVER-SUDBURY BRAS 
Write for samples and information. All i 
fully guaranteed. For lowest prices and 
plete satisfaction write to: 


American Church Suppl 
2602 Belcourt Ave. Nashville 12, 
oe ree 


——— KNEELING HASSOCKS — 


This plastic-covered kneeler ;; 
filled with resilient granulats 
cork and foam rubber. Priei 
in accordance wh 
quantity desired. Py 
seat and communii 
cushions to order. 


Dawud C oll 


68-12 Yellowstone Blw! 
Forest Hills, Long Island, New Ye 


Ge ee 


CHURCH LINEN? 


Beautiful qualities imported from 3 
land. Linen Tape, Transfers, Patters 
Plexiglas Pall Foundations. Fil 
Samples. } 


MARY FAWCETT CO) 


BOX 32S5E, MARBLEHEAD, MASS 


hurch Furnitue 


CHURCH PEWS § 
REQUEST 
FREE CATALOG 


FLOWER 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CCH! 
327 W. Main, Richmone/ : 


A WINDOW FOR EVERY BUDG@ 
PROMPT DELIVERIES |! 


CHOIR - PULPIT 
STOLES - HANGINGS 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 4% 
NEW LONDON, OHIO =f 
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HAVANA, CUBA____ 


TRINITY CATHEDRAL 13y6 Vedado 

Rev. A. H. Blankingship, Bishop 

Rev. E. Pinkney Wroth, Dean 

®% Romualdo Gonzalez, Canon 

SHC 8, 9 (Span) MP Ser 10:45 Ev 8. HC Wed 
(Span) Thurs & HD 9, Int 12 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.___ 
4 ay 514 W. Adams Blyd.—at Flower 


Robert % Reis 
Fo, 9:00, Mon, Wed, Fri 8:00 
aq Thurs 7:00 HC; Sat 10:00 HC, Cc 5-6 


by appt. 


DENVER, COLO. 


| JOHN'S CATHEDRAL 

Colorado 

7:30, 8:15, 9:30 & 11. Recitals 4:30 2nd & 
; Sundays, okays HC Wed 7:15; Thurs 10:30, 


COCONUT GROVE, FLA.___ 


STEPHEN’S 2750 McFarlane Road 

. W. 0. Hanner, r 

W. J. Bruninga, ne. Allan E. Smith 

SHC 7, 8, 9:15; ChS 9:15; 1 & 3 Sun &G HD HC 

aR 2'G 4 Sun MP G Ser 11. HC Daily. € Sat 
8. 


AINT LOUIS, MO. 


JRCH OF ST. MICHAEL & ST. GEORGE 

Rey. J. Francis Sant, r 

‘ ey A. L. Mattes, Min. of Education 

D. G. Stauffer, Asst. & College Chaplain 
, 9: 30, 11. High School 4:30, Canterbury 
:00 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


}PAUL’S CATHEDRAL Shelton Square 
y Rev. Philip F. McNairy, D.D., dean 

on Mitchell Haddad; Canon J. D. Furlong 

8, 9:30, 11; Mon, Fri, Sat HC 12 05; Tues 
rs, HC 8: Prayers, Ser 12:05; Wed HC 7, 

ing Service 12:05 


|__SsNEW YORK CITY 
“CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF 


ERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
lsea pauare, 9th Ave. & 20th St. 
y MP & HC 7; Cho Ev Mon to Sat 6 


ACE CHURCH Rev. Louis W. Pitt, D.D., r 

jadway at Tenth St. 
,9 HC, 11 MP, Thurs 11:45 HC 

a. REST Rey. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
a. at 90th Street 

| HC 8 G 9:30, MP G Ser 11; Thurs HC and 

ee Service 12 N; HD HC 7:30 and 12 N; 


IRCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 
5 E. 88th St. Rev. James A. Paul, D. a r 
1 8 HC, Ch 9:30; Morning Service & Ser 11, 
& address 5 


SURRECTION 115 East 74th 
y. A. R. Chambers, r; Rev. M. L. Foster, ¢ 

Ritecscs: 8, 9:15 (instructed), 10:30 MP, 11 

ing); Daily ‘7:30 ex Mon & Sat 10; C Sat "4-5 
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Ev, Evensong; ex, except; 


NEW YORK CITY. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Park Ave. at 51st St. 
Rev. Terence J. Finlay, r 
Sun HC 8, 9:30; MP 11 (HC Ist Sun); Ev. G 
Wkdys HC Tues 10:30, Wed & HD 8, Thur 12:10; 
EP daily 6; Organ Rec. Fri 12:10 

Church open daily. 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH Madison Ave. at 71st St. 
Rev. A. L. Kinsolving, D.D., r; Rev. W. J. Chase; 
Rev. G. C. Stierwald 

Sun 8 HC, 11 MP Ser (HC Ist Sun.) Wed. 7:45 
HC, Thurs 12 H.C. 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN, Rev. Grieg Taber, D.D., r 
46th St. between 6th and 7th Aves. 
Sun Masses 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (high); B 8. Wkd 7, 8, 
9:30, 12:10 (Fri); EP 6; C Th 4:30-5:30; Fri 12-1, 
4:30-5:30, 7-8; Sat 2-5, 7-9. 

Open daily until 6:30 P.M. 


ST. THOMAS 5th Ave. & 53rd Street 
Rev. Frederick M. Morris, D.D., r 
Sun HC 8, 9:30, 11 (1st Sun) MP 11; EP Cho 4 
Daily HC 8:15, Thurs 11, HD 12:10 Noonday ex 
Sat 12:10 

Noted for boy choir ; great reredos & windows. 


TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Randolph mays, D.D., 
Little Church Around the Corner 1 E. 29th St. 
Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8); Cegeute surchi V's 


THE PARISH OF TRINITY CHURCH 
Rev. john Heuss, D.D., r 


TRINITY Broadway & Wall St. 
Rev. Serna C. Newman, v 

Sun HC 8, 11, EP 3: 30; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8, 
i2 M aetopaty Ep 5:05; Sat HC 8, EP 1:30; 
HD HC 12; C Fri 4: 30 & by appt 


Aes PAUL’S CHAPEL Broadway & Fulton St. 
. Robert C. Hunsicker, v 

ase HC 8:30, MP HC Ser 10. Wkd HC 8 (Thur & 

HD 7:30 also; 12:05 ex. Sat. Prayer & Study 1:05 

ex. Sat., EP 3; C Fri 3:30-5:30 & by appt. Organ 

Recital Wed 12:30. 


CHAPEL OF THE INTERCESSION 
Broadway & 155th St. 

Rev. Robert R. Spears, Jr., v 

Sun HC 8, 9 & 11, EP 4; WeekdayseHC Daily 7 
& 10, MP 9, EP 5 :30, Sat ‘5, Int 11:50; C by appt 


487 Hudson St. 
“7 V 
Daily HC 7 & 8; C Sat 5-6, 


ST. LUKE’S CHAPEL 
Rev. Paul C. Weed, Jr 
Sun HC 8, 9:15 & 11; 
8-9 & by appt 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHAPEL 292 Henry St. 
Rev. C. Kilmer Myers, v 

Rev. William G. Love, p-in-c 

Sun HC 8, 9, 10 (Spanish), 11 ESer 7: 30 


Daily: HC 7:30 ex Thurs. Sat HC 9:30; ESer 5 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S CHAPEL 48 Henry St. 
Rev. Kilmer Myers, v 

Rev. milion A. Wendt, p-in-c 

Sun HC 8, 10, 11 (Spanish); ESer 8 


Daily: HC oy ex Thurs 8, 10; ESer 5:30 


KEY—Light face type denotes AM, black 
face PM; addr, address; a, assistant; B, 
Benediction; C, Confession; Cho, Choral; 


Ch S, Church School; c, curate; d, dea- 
con; EP, Evening Prayer; Eu, Eucharist; 


HC, Holy 
Communion; HD, Holy Day; HH, Holy 


Hour; Instr, instructions; Int, Interces- 
sions; Lit, Litany; Mat, Matins; MP, 
Morning Prayer; Par, Parish; r, rector; 
Ser, Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, Stations; 
V, Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, Young Peo- 
ple’s Fellowship. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH East Ave. & Vick Park 8 
Rev. George L. Cadigan, r 

Rev. Frederick P. Taft, Rev. Edward W. Mills, Asst: 
Sunday: 8, 9:20 and 11 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


TRINITY Broad & Third Street: 
Rev. Robert W. Fay, D.D., r 

Rev. A. Freeman Traverse, Assoc 

Rev. Richard C. Wyatt, a 

Sun 8, 11, Evening, Weekday, Special 

Services as announced 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHRIST CHURCH 2nd St. ab. Market 


Rev. Ernest A. Harding, 
“HC Ist Sun), Tues HC 


Sun HC 9 MP & Ser rt 
noon. Open daily 9 to 5 
Where the First Meeting of the 
House of Bishops was held. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
CALVARY CHURCH 102 N. Second (Downtown) 
Donald Renna: oc D., L.H.D., r 


John H. Sivie , asst 
Sun 7:30, 9: orn . Daily HC 7:30 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


CHURCH OF THE INCARNATION 

3966 McKinney Ave (off the Expressway) 

The Rev. Edward E. Tate, Rector 

Sun HC 7:30, Family Service 9:15, MP 11, EB 
7:30; Wed & HD 10:30 


—_________DENISON, TEXAS 


ST. LUKE’S CHURCH 427 West Woodard St. 
Very Rev. David A. Jones, B.D., r 

Rev. J. Robert Maceo, Jr., ¢ 

Sun H Eu 7:30, Fam Serv & CS 9:15, Cho Serv 11. 
Wkd H Eu 7 M,.Tu, Th, Fri; 9:30 Wed; MP 15 min 
prec Eu. EP 5:15 daily exe Sat. C by appt. 


—______SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS___ 


ST. PAUL’S MEMORIAL Grayson & Willow Sts. 
Rey. James Joseph, r 

Sun 8 Holy Eu, 9:15 Par. Comm., 11 MP, Ist Sun 
HC Wed & HD 10 Holy Eu 


RICHMOND, VA. 


ST. PAUL’S—across from the Capitol 
Rev. Joseph T. Heistand, r 

Rev. David J. Greer, Assoc. 

Rev. Robert D. Keith, ¢ 

Sun Services 8, 11; Wed 7:45 


ST. LUKE’S CHURCH 
Cowardin Ave. & Bainbridge St. 
Rey. Walter F. Hendricks, Jr., r 
Sun Masses: 7:30, 11; Mat & Ch S: 9:30. Daily 
Masses: Mon & Fri 9, Tu & Th 10:30, Wed 7, Sat 
7:30. Sol Eve & Sta: Ist Fri 8. Holy Unction: 2nd 
Th 11. C: Sat 4-5. 

Open daily until 6 P.M. 


PARIS, FRANCE 


HOLY TRINITY PRO-CATHEDRAL 

23 Ave. George V.—just off Champs Elysees 

Sun 8:30, 10:45, 12 (Coffee Hour) Open daily. 

Memorial Cloisters, State Flags, Cathedral Choir 
. . Warm Welcome. ‘‘Most Beautiful English 

Gothic on the Continent.” 

Verv Rev. Sturgis Lee Riddle, Dean 
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ORGANIZATIONS... 
Raise Big Funds! 


Build up YOUR TREASURY—$50 to $500 
—with this winning plan that has been so 
successful in Ladies Clubs, Sunday School 
Classes, Sororities, Lodges, etc. (Your club 
will have no outlays or money risks !) 

You and your group can offer direct-from- 
the-mill values in Coastline Nylon Hosiery, 2 
quality best-seller. Supplies are sent and you 
pay only after the merchandise is sold and 
the customer satisfied; unsold lots can, be re- 
turned. We'll gladly send you all details and 
returnable samples to show at your next meet- 
ing. Please write and give name of organiza- 
tion, name, address of President or Treasurer. 
Mail a postcard TODAY! 


REHOBOTH HOSIERY MILLS 
Rehoboth Beach, Delaware. Dept. 26 


Personal Notices 
INQUIRE CONCERNING RATES 


FOR SALE 


By priest soon to retire, PRIVATE COMMUNION 
SET, sterling silver, beautiful workmanship, con- 
sisting of paten, chalice, bread box, spoon and crys- 
tal cruet, in case. Price $50. Box 1412 Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


GUEST HOUSES 


“CLOVER FIELDS.” Quiet restful country home, 
open all year, a limited number of guests. Ten 
miles from Charlottesville & University of Virginia. 
Swimming, golf & tennis privileges at nearby coun- 
try club. Delicious food & reasonable rates. For 
terms write Mrs. Charlotte Randolph Rafferty, 
Keswick, Va. 


LIBRARIES 


Are you interested in borrowing books of Church 
Literature by mail? Write to the Margaret Peabody 
Library, Convent of the Holy Nativity, Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin. 


PERSONNEL WANTED 


BOYS’ WORKER in Church Agency. Write Box 
1413 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER for boys’ 
agency. Salary $4800-35500. Write Box 1414 Epis- 
copal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


SUPERINTENDENT for a new church home for 
men and women in Richmond, Va. Live in. Send 
experience and references to Box 1415 Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


PRIEST: Single, to manage St. Leonard’s House, an 

ex-prisoner rehabilitation center. Qualifications: A 

prayerful life, ability to cooperate with team. Com- 

mon sense counselor. Write The Rev. James G. 

panes, 2100 West Warren Boulevard, Chicago 12, 
inois. 


ASSISTANT PRIEST for a large Eastern Parish 
to direct the educational and youth program and to 
practice the full pastoral ministry. Prayer Book con- 
vinced churchmanship. Replies will be appreciated, 
respected and treated confidential. Rector can give 
former assistant as reference. Box 1418 Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


CHURCHWOMAN —Girls’ School, under the 
direction of Sisters, has opening for refined 
woman to plan and supervise the cooking where 
self-help plan is used. Box 1417, Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


ASSISTANT to Rector in large parish in Florida 


immediately—moderate churchmanship. Box 1419 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


MEMO: 


to Advertisers 


Episcopal Churchnews publishes 
more advertising than any 

other magazine serving 

the Episcopal Church. 
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BACKSTAGE 


Because this sue and every 
wssue of Episcopal Churchnews 
deals with the really vital 
wsues of the day... it 1S easy 
to understand why more and 


more people are reading this 


magazine... why more and mo. 
people are turning to Episcopal | 
Churchnews to help better 
understand the issues which 
Chnstians face today, 

Because of the articles by 

Dr. Fleuss and Dr, Miller (see 


issue of Episcopal Churchnews 


will be read b ry more people 


can you accept this 
challenge from a 


COMMUNIST? 


M4 he Gospel is a much more powerful weapon 
for the renewal of society than is our Marx- 
ist philosophy. All the same it is we who will finally 
beat you. We are only a handful and you Christians 
are numbered by the millions. But if you remember 
the story of Gideon and his three hundred com- 
panions you will understand why I am right. We 
communists do not play with words. We are real- 
ists, and, sceing that we are determined to achieve 
our object, we know how to obtain the means. Of 
our salaries and wages we keep only what is 
strictly necessary and we give up the rest for prop- 
aganda purposes. To this propaganda we also con- 
secrete all our free time and part of our holidays. 
“You, however, give only a little time and 
hardly any money for the spreading of the Gospel 
of Christ. How can any of you believe in the su- 
preme power of the Gospel if you do not practice 
it? If you do not spread it? And if you sacrifice 
neither time nor money for it? Believe me, it is we 
who will win, for we believe in the communist 
messege and we are ready to sacrifice everything, 
even our life, in order that social justice may 
triumph. But you people are afraid to soil your 
hands.” 


The statement above was recently made 
by a French Communist and appeared in 
co Communist Party newspaper in France. 


EVERY MEMBER CANVASS 


WATCH FOR THE DATE iN YOUR PARISH 


The Effective Answer -- 


Budget 


hxpansion 


Some Budget 
Expansion Results 


Previous New 
Pledging Pledging 


INDIANAPOLIS 
All Saints’, Indianapolis 
$5,668 $15,750 


St. Paul’s, Evansville 
$24,180 $53,832 


Trinity, Anderson 
$5,487 $20,202 


St. Stephen's, Terre Haute 
$23,760 $55,011 


St. Matthew's, Indianapolis 
$10,504 $25,547 


St. Paul's, Indianapolis 
$66,459 $126,458 


VIRGINIA 


St. Mark’s, Alexandria 
$4,721 $15,257 


MARYLAND 
All Hallows’, Davidsonville 
$8,678 $19,138 


St. Andrew's, Baltimore 
$10,720 $29,511 


St. Peter’s, Lonaconing 
$299 $2,769 


Holy Trinity, Essex 
$5,163 $19,308 


Deer Creek Parishes, Darlington 
$4,840 $11,009 


St. Paul’s Chapel, Baltimore 
$10,381 $28,831 


FOND DU LAC 


Trinity, Waupun 
$3,774 $11,009 


SPRINGFIELD 


St. Paul's, Alton 
$17,888 $35,379 


CHICAGO 
St. Giles’, Northbrook 
$9,734 $29,357 


St. John’s, Chicago 
$10,343 $25,685 


St. David's, Glenview 
312,506 $34,960 


Emmanuel, Rockford 
322,464 $65,639 


Holy Nativity, Clarendon Hills 
$4,201 $13,648 
EAU CLAIRE 


St. Paul's, Hudson 
$9,779 


Christ, LaCrosse 

; $33,908 
Grace, Rice Lake 

$2,525 $6,251 


Partial Schedule a 
For the Fall | 


DELAWARE 


Cathedral Church of St. sone 
Wilmington 


CHICAGO 


Transfiguration, Palos Park 


St. Martin’s, Des Plaines + 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Christ Church Cathedral, 
Indianapolis 


GEORGIA 


Good Shepherd, Augusta 
St. Paul's, Augusta , 

Christ Church. Augusta 
St. Albans, Augusta 

Holy Apostles, Savannah 


Progra ms 


We have been privileged to assist many large and MILWAUKEE 
small parishes, and even the smallest missions, in : Bide = 
St. James’, Milwaukee 


Budget Expansion Programs designed to broaden the 


VIRGINIA | 


St. Luke’s, Alexandria 


base of giving, to lift the giving level on a permanent 
basis and to bring a greater awareness and acceptance 


of true stewardship responsibility. HW CAROLE t. 
SOUTH C: 


We believe the Budget Expansion Program to be the Holy-Cémmunion, CHaniaaan 


only permanent solution to the stewardship problem. 
MARYLAND 


Holy Apostles, Halethorpe 
St. James’, Baltimore 


It enables many a mission to attain parochial status, 
the aided parish to become self-supporting, the delin- 
quent parish to meet its apportionment in full and the 
wealthy parish — previously unchallenged — to recog- 
nize and accept its greater responsibility to support the work of the Church at diocesay 
and national levels. 


The Budget Expansion Program can be of immediate value to the parish facin, 
a sharply increased diocesan quota. 


The effectiveness of our work is strengthened by the fact that: 


1. We concentrate on the Budget Expansion Program to the exclusion of ani 
other form of church fund raising. Our experienced staff of canvass directors i 
therefore geared to this specialized work. 


2. We think of ourselves as an agency working almost exclusively within thi 
Episcopal Church. The executives of Thomas White and Associates and the majorit 
of our staff are members of the Episcopal Church and have an understanding of it 
problems and many opportunities. 


3. Our fees are realistically scaled so that even the smallest mission can few 
justified in making the necessary investment. 


Currently, we are under contract to seven dioceses, whose sponsorship of the Budgd 
Expansion Program encourages the acceptance of our guidance at parish level. 


Thomas White and Associates 


Church Fund Raising 
430 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE e CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
TELEPHONE MOHAWK 4-4088 


